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T IS with a sense of sincere appreciation 
that this Association acknowledges the 
great number of letters received in recent 
weeks from practicing pharmacists in all 
sections of the country and abroad comment- 
ing favorably on the value of this publication 
to them in their work. The most frequent 
expression in these letters is that the 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY EDITION “‘fills a real 
need’ of the man behind the prescription 
counter. 

This JOURNAL, however, is but one of the 
services of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION which “‘fills a real need’”’ of the 
practicing pharmacist. 

Here in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHARMACY, which is the headquarters of the 
Association, a corps of men and women are 
working long hours in your behalf. At the 
present time, for example, the Association is 
meeting the following problems: 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives is drafting the new 
tax bill for the nation. The A. Pu. A. is 
endeavoring to secure the Committee’s 
favorable consideration of revising the tax 
on ethyl alcohol to distinguish between its 
use medicinally and its use in beverages and 
to lower the tax paid by pharmacists from 
$3.00 to $2.00 per proof gallon. 

Local draft boards within the next few 
weeks must reclassify students who have 
been deferred until the end of the college 
year. The A. Pu. A. is apprehensive lest 
pharmacy, with medicine and dentistry, be 
faced with a shortage of qualified personnel 
if the ranks of undergraduates are depleted 
by the draft. Working with officials of the 
Selective Service System and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, this Association is gathering reports 
on conditions in all sections of the country; 
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compiling statistics on the number of 
students who have registered under the 
Selective Service Act, the number who have 
received their questionnaires, and other 
factors which have a bearing on the problem. 
Adequate provision for a continual flow of 
students through the colleges of pharmacy 
of the country is essential to the maintenance 
of the profession. 

Long hours are spent in looking after the 
welfare of pharmacists who have entered the 
service. Although provision was secured 
for the commissioning of qualified pharma- 
cists as second lieutenants, there are many 
problems which must be solved in ac- 
complishing this objective. Every day’s 
mail brings letters from pharmacists at 
camp who have found a “hitch” in the 
procedure. Every situation of this kind 
must be ironed out through the office of the 
Surgeon General. The goal of this Associa- 
tion is to have every pharmacist in the 
Army assigned to perform pharmaceutical 
work and to have all pharmaceutical work 
in the Army performed by qualified pharma- 
cists. 

More than a dozen state legislatures 
have amended their narcotic laws to limit 
exemption to preparations containing one 
grain or less of codeine. This presents a 
problem in the case of Brown Mixture, 
Stoke’s Expectorant and Carminative Mix- 
ture, none of which now can be sold over the 
counter in states which have changed their 
laws. This Association is developing new 
formulas for these preparations containing 
codeine in place of tincture of opium or 
paregoric and plans to recognize them by 
Interim Revision of the National Formulary 
as soon as possible so that pharmacists will 
be saved embarrassment and loss of revenue 
in having to refuse sales to their customers. 
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The new Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act provides many new problems for 
the pharmacist. This Association is work- 
ing closely with the enforcement officials in 
order that the provisions of the new law be 
put into effect wisely and fairly and that 
pharmacists be fully advised of their re- 
sponsibilities before any action is taken 
which might unjustly discredit a man in his 
community. 

Many of these problems are being solved 
with the assistance of affiliated organiza- 
tions including the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy and the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Through its committees, the Association is 
correlating the execution of professional re- 
lations programs in the several states, keep- 
ing a check on social and economic changes 
which affect pharmacists, studying pre- 
scription tolerances, directing the extension 
of pharmaceutical services to dentists, co- 
operating in the modernization of state 
pharmacy laws in the interests of higher 
standards, revising and publishing the 
National Formulary and Pharmaceutical 
Recipe Book and performing other services 
of direct value to practicing pharmacists. 

The A. Pu. A. is maintaining a close 
contact with the state pharmaceutical 
associations through their secretaries. Regu- 
lar bulletins keep them in touch with de- 
velopments in Washington, the statistical 
files of the Association supply factual data 
to state organizations for use in securing or 
combating legislation, and this Edition of 
the JOURNAL is distributed to members of the 
state organizations. 

With grants of financial assistance the 
A. Pu. A. is supporting research in several 
colleges of pharmacy to develop new, more 
effective forms of medication, the results of 
which will enable pharmacists to serve 
physicians and the public more fully and 
completely. 

The Association is developing a reference 
library of pharmaceutical literature that 
will be second to none in the country and 
will represent a vast storehouse of factual 


material properly organized and cataloged 
for the use of the profession. 

No small share of the Association’s work 
is in developing a greater public conscious- 
ness and appreciation of the profession of 
pharmacy. The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHARMACY, seen annually by more than two 
million persons, commands great respect in 
itself. The Association’s support of the 
Leadbeater-Stabler Apothecary Shop, in 
Alexandria, Va., and its maintenance of the 
Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop, in Freder- 
icksburg, Va., represent important contribu- 
tions to public relations. The Association’s 
sponsorship of National Pharmacy Week 
and its publicity work during annual meet- 
ings are stimulating greater public recogni- 
tion of the pharmacist as a professional man. 

The Association’s laboratories, under the 
direction of the chairman of the National 
Formulary Revision Committee, are recog- 
nized by governmental and private authori- 
ties as of real scientific standing, and their 
work in the advancement of pharmaceutical 
knowledge is being extended constantly. 
Pharmacists may well take pride in these 
laboratories for the development and re- 
vision of drug standards. 

The activities of the A. Pu. A. are educa- 
tional, not in the limited sense of the word, 
but in the broad sense that the Association 
devotes itself to the promotion of sound 
pharmaceutical education, legislation, re- 
search, drug standardization and public 
relations for the benefit of the profession and 
the public it serves. 

All these, and more, represent activities 
which pharmacists can take part in col- 
lectively but cannot undertake individually. 
After all, this Association is merely a group 
of practicing pharmacists, hospital pharma- 
cists, research workers, teachers and law 
enforcement officials who have joined hands 
to promote the welfare of those who gather 
drugs, prepare them into medicines, and 
dispense them to the American people. 
Any one in any branch of the profession is 
eligible for membership in the group and his 
help in achieving the objectives of the 
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Association will make the task that much 
easier. 

How much are the services of this Associa- 
tion worth to its members? How much is 
membership worth? There are things that 
cannot be calculated in dollars and cents. 
The value of the education a man receives 
at college to equip him to support himself 
and his family for the rest of his life cannot 
be evaluated in terms of tuition and labora- 
tory fees. Neither can association member- 
ship and the opportunity it provides for men 
to join together and work for their mutual 
advancement. 

Fortunate are we in these days that we 
live in a country where individuals have the 
opportunity to advance themselves through 
voluntary effort. 

During the week of August 17th the 
A. Pu. A. will hold its 89th annual meeting 
at Detroit. Pharmacists, research chemists, 
teachers and state board officials from all 
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sections of the country will attend they 
sessions and take part in the discussions 
No better method is afforded a pharmacist ti 
keep up to date with recent development; 
in the profession than through attendange/ 
and participation at such conventions. | 
one short week he will receive a store of in 
formation and ideas that will help immeasur 
ably in the conduct of his prescription de 
partment, in his contacts with physicia 
and in extending his professional services 
generally. 

Plan now to attend the Detroit meeting 
and, if you are not already a member of thd 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
may we suggest that you fill out the applica 
tion blank on this page, and send it in with 
your check to-day. You will be welcomed 





into the company of other pharmacists who, 


like yourself, are interested in maki 
pharmacy a profession of increasing presti 
and service. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


American Pharmaceutical Association 





Approving the objects of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I hereby apply for member- — 
ship in the Association and subscribe for the “Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- © 


ciation.”” I enclose $ 
Check which you desire: 


for my membership dues and subscription. 


(] Membership with the PRACTICAL PHARMACY EDITION, at $5.00. 
(] Membership with the SCIENTIFIC EDITION, at $6.00. 
(] Membership with BOTH EDITIONS, at $7.00. 


Name in Full 


Number and Street 


(Print name in full—Initials are not sufficient) 





This application with the first year’s payment may be sent to the Chairman of the Membership ’ 
Committee, the Secretary or any officer of the A. Ph. A. 


E. F. KELLY, Secretary, 


2215 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER 


THIRTY-SEVEN STATES REPORT 
CASES OF THIS SEVERE DISEASE 
FOR WHICH NO KNOWN DRUG IS 
OF ANY VALUE. ITS CONTROL 
AT PRESENT RESTS ON EDUCATING 
THE PUBLIC IN ITS PREVENTION, 
AND THE PHARMACIST CAN RENDER 
A REAL SERVICE IN THIS TASK 


ECAUSE little has been known of the 
true identity of diseases caused by rickett- 
siae, a group of organisms smaller than bacteria 
and larger than viruses, many of these conditions 
have acquired names which classify them on the 
basis of their original geographic occurrence. 


This has been most unfortunate, for it has led 
many physicians and pharmacists, as well as the 
public, to dismiss a disease such as Rocky Moun- 
tain Spotted Fever as of local consequence along 
the Great Divide when, actually, there are 
many cases reported annually along the eastern 
seaboard. Thirty-seven out of the forty-eight 
states report cases every year. 

Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever is a severe dis- 
ease with a case fatality rate for the whole 
country of about 25 per cent and, since there is 
no drug which is of any value in its treatment, 
the best means of combating the disease at 
present is through its prevention. 

The pharmacist is in a key position to educate 
the American people and offer competent advice 
on the prevention of this disease, much more so 


Al the Rocky Moun- 
tain Laboratory of the 
United States Public 
Health Service, Hamil- 
ton, Montana, vaccine is 
prepared from infected 
ticks. The ticks are col- 
lected by sweeping the 
brush with an outing 
flannel flag. 

All illustrations for 
this article are supplied 
by the United States 
Public Health Service. 
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The ticks are kept in pill boxes. 


than is the physician, for the pharmacist has a 
greater contact with the public. A real health 
service can be rendered by the pharmacist who 
will familiarize himself with the peculiarities of 
this disease and then place his knowledge at the 
disposal of his community. 


SPREAD BY TICKS 


Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever is spread by 
ticks and a study of the life cycle and habits of 
these small insects points the way to prevention 
of the disease. Two ticks are known to trans- 
mit the disease: (1) the Rocky Mountain tick, 
Dermacentor andersoni, found from the eastern 
portions of the Pacific Coast to western North 
and South Dakota and Nebraska; (2) the Ameri- 
can dog tick, Dermacentor variabilis, widely dis- 
tributed through the central and eastern states. 

The adult female tick feeds on large animals 
such as goats, sheep, bears, coyotes, horses, 
cows, dogs—or man, and after impregnation by 
a male tick, engorges herself with blood to many 
times her normal size. She then drops off her 
host, finds a secluded spot and lays from 2000 
to 7000 eggs. The eggs hatch to produce six- 
legged larvae which feed on rodents such as 
squirrels, chipmunks, field mice and rabbits for 
two to four days and then drop to the ground, 
pass through a dormant stage, shed their skin 
and emerge as eight-legged nymphs. The 
nymphs remain dormant until the following 
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spring when they become active, feed on rodents 
for three to five days, and molt into adult ticks, 
The cycle from egg to adult takes two years. 

If either the original male or female is infected 
with the rickettsia of Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever the 2000 to 7000 eggs of the female may 
be infected. Any of the infected larvae or 
nymphs from these eggs can infect the animals 
on which they feed and pass the infection along 
to any other larvae or nymphs which feed on the 
same animals. Thus the possibilities for the 
transmission of this disease are tremendous and 
it is only surprising that by now all the ticks in 
the country are not infected. Such is not the 
case, however, for only a small per cent of the 
ticks are carrying the infection at the present 
time. 


THE DISEASE IN MAN 


Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever is found wher- 
ever the ticks which serve as its carriers are found. 
The ticks abound in brush and high grass where 
they come in contact with those who push their 
way through: hunters, trappers, prospectors, 
miners, forest rangers, highway construction 
workers, fishermen, picnickers, campers or tour- 
ists. 

The season of the disease is the season of the 
tick, March through mid-August. 





The ticks are placed in wire containers and allowed to 
feed on guinea pigs. 
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Whether or not the tick secretes a substance 
which acts as a local anesthetic has not been 
established, but it is able to attach itself to a 
person, bite him and suck blood for several 
hours without the person feeling it. One peculi- 
arity of the tick is the fact that it cannot infect 
its host until after it has fed for six to eight hours. 
Apparently the rickettsia must be ‘‘activated” 
through the tick’s ingestion of food before it be- 
comes virulent. The infected tick leaves no 
distinguishing lesion at the site of its attachment 
and often the site of the bite cannot be found. 

Most cases of Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 
begin suddenly with headache, chills and 
fevers. The fevers may reach 104° or 105°; 
the pulse, 130. Pains in the muscles and joints, 
pain in the upper abdomen, nosebleed and 
nausea may be present. A typical macular 
rash develops on the 2nd to the 6th day. A 
sustained fever of 103° to 106° for two to three 
weeks, restlessness, insomnia, delirium and 
coma characterize the more serious cases. Death 
is usually due to exhaustion, cardiac failure, 
thrombosis of blood vessels or broncho-pneu- 
monia. Convalescence is slow and sometimes 
it takes a year for complete recovery. 

No drugs are known to be of any value in con- 
trolling the course of the disease. Digitalis is 
given to support the heart. Tepid sponge 





" Ticks are allowed to feed on rabbits which have been 
infected with Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. 
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The infected ticks are weighed prior to being ground 
for preparing the vaccine. 


baths and alcohol rubs are used to reduce fever 
but heart-depressing antipyretics are avoided. 


Large amounts of fluids are given. An ice cap 
frequently gives some relief. Codeine is used 
for the restlessness and insomnia. Early hos- 


pitalization and painstaking nursing are con- 
sidered of the utmost importance. 


PREVENTION 


The prevention of any disease is important; 
but when there is no effective treatment, it is 
doubly important. 

Efforts to deal with the cause by eliminating 
the tick have proved impossible. Therefore, 
there are but two methods of prevention: (1) 
personal care and (2) vaccination. 

Theoretically, the best method of avoiding 
infection would be to stay away from known 
infected areas or regions where ticks abound. 
This is not possible, however, for practically every 
acre in the country has ticks and is potentially 
dangerous. Many people must pass through 
brush, high grass and woods in their particular 
lines of work and the ‘‘call of the great out-of- 
doors”’ is too much for others to resist, ticks or no 
ticks. 

Since ticks usually transfer from vegetation to 
clothing at a height of less than 18 inches from the 
ground and then crawl up on the outside of cloth- 
ing to the back of the neck, high boots, leggings, 
puttees and socks worn over the trouser legs are of 
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Grinding ticks from which the vaccine will be prepared. 
They have been killed with phenol. 





The finished vaccine is assembled and shipped to all 
parts of the country. It is supplied, free of charge to 
State health departments and physicians. Enough vac- 
cine is prepared at the present time to treat 80,000 cases 
a year. 





DR. R. R. PARKER 


Director of the Rocky Mountain Laboratory of the 
United States Public Health Service, at Hamilton, 
Montana. To Dr. Parker and his associates the Ameri- 
can public owes a debt of gratitude for the development 
of a vaccine against Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. 


value. Women who walk in the country should 
wear men’s clothing of this type. 

A careful vigilance should be maintained to 
prevent a tick from establishing itself. A tick 
will not infect its host for several hours and this 
gives one an opportunity to make a careful ex- 
amination of his body and clothing twice a day. 
It is a good practice to pass the hand over the 
back of the neck occasionally to feel for ticks. 
Clothing placed on the ground attracts ticks and 
should be examined carefully before being put on. 
Sleeping out-of-doors on the ground is dangerous. 
These precautions should be observed when walk- 
ing in city parks as well as when hiking across 
prairies. 

Dogs should be watched carefully, and should 
be dusted with derris powder once a week. 
Children should be inspected when they come in 
from playing out-of-doors. 

Ticks may be removed by pulling them off with 
forceps or the fingers. Paint the spot with 
tincture of iodine or apply a silver nitrate pencil. 
Always wash the hands thoroughly after handling 
ticks. 


VACCINATION 


Following many years of research under the 
guidance of Dr. R. R. Parker, the United States 
Public Health Service has developed a vaccine 
for Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever at its Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory at Hamilton, Montana. 
The vaccine is prepared there and distributed free 
to state health departments or to physicians 
on-request. At the present time, enough vaccine 
is manufactured to treat 80,000 cases a year. 
The cost of production exceeds $300 a liter. The 
vaccine is given in two 2-cc. doses, five days 
apart and protects the individual for one year. 

In the preparation of the vaccine, ticks are 
gathered by sweeping the brush with cotton 
flannel flags. They are permitted to feed on 
infected rabbits and lay eggs. The larvae and 
nymphs are permitted to feed on infected guinea 
pigs, and develop into adults. The adults are 
permitted to feed on animals until the rickettsiae 


_ are activated and the ticks are then killed with 


phenol, ground up and the vaccine prepared. 

The neighborhood pharmacist can be instru- 
mental in helping to control Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever. His educational efforts through 
displays and advice will do much to hold this 
disease in line until an effective therapeutic agent 
is developed to end its terror. 
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Apothecary Shop and Post 


Office in Henry Ford's 
Greenfield Village which will 
be visited by pharmacists. 


IGHLIGHT of the entertainment pro- 
gram for The Eighty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


ASSOCIATION, to be held in Detroit during the. 


week of August 17th, will be a trip to the Edison 
Museum and Greenfield Village, two of the 
most unique and interesting historical places 
in America. Located in Dearborn, about 
eleven miles from downtown Detroit, the 
Museum and Village are Henry Ford’s gift of 
tangible history to the people of America. 
Each year, they are visited by more persons 
than any other attraction in the State of Michi- 
gan. People come from all over the continent— 


A. PH. A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 
INCLUDES AFTERNOON VISIT TO 


Vl | 
Lint THE EDISON MUSEUM AND GREENFIELD 


VILLAGE WHERE HENRY FORD HAS 
PRESERVED HISTORIC SHRINES 


over 500,000 a year, and as many as 14,000 a 
day, to see these actual evidences of American 
history, collected from all parts of the country 
and transported here, either intact or in care- 
fully marked and keyed sections so that they 
could be reassembled exactly. In all, the 
Village now contains about seventy buildings. 

But—here’s another treat for A. Pu. A. 
members and friends. You will have the addi- 
tional pleasure of having your luncheon at 
Ford’s famous Dearborn Inn. Leaving the 
Statler Hotel late Thursday morning in special 
busses, you will be taken to this exclusive Inn 
for a buffet lunch, after which the whole after- 
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The Edison Mu-‘ 
seum, adjacent to 
Greenfield Village, 
houses a fascinating 
group of exhibits on 
agriculture, manufac- 
turing and transpor- 
tation. 


Coaches, hansoms 
and cabs transport 
visitors around Green- 
field Village, as auto- 
mobiles are not per- 
mitted. 


noon will be available for visiting Greenfield 
Village and Edison Museum. 

The Edison Institute at Dearborn, Michigan, 
is an educational project founded by Henry 
Ford and named for his friend, Thomas A. Edison. 
It occupies more than 200 acres and is in three 
parts—the Museum, Greenfield Village and the 
school system which includes the Institute of 
Technology. 

Perhaps you will prefer to visit the Museum 
first. Entering the main exhibition hall, you 
will find 8 acres all under one roof, whereon 


have been arranged exhibits illustrative of 
agriculture, manufacture and transportation. 

Exhibits in the agriculture sec- 
tion are arranged in order of evo- 
lution, and trace the growth of a 
season’s crop, beginning with the 
implements used in preparing the 
soil and following on through the 
harvest and preparation of the crop 
for market. 

In the division of manufacture, 
the development of modern steam 
power may be traced, while almost 
every type of electrical device will 
be found in the electrical section. 

All types of locomotion are in- 
cluded in the transportation ex- 
hibit. These begin with repro- 





ductions of chariots, 
ox carts and wagons and carriages of every 
kind. Power locomotion is shown through 
gasoline, steam and electric automobiles, air- 
planes, motorcycles, boats, bicycles and loco- 


primitive ox sledges, 


motives. Actual locomotives stand on track 
spurs on the floor. 

Under the roof of this great Museum is stored 
such a collection of American antiques that it is 
impossible to realize the years of effort required 
to accomplish the display which is now almost 
completely cataloged. 
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GREENFIELD VILLAGE 


Adjoining the Museum in the east is Green- 
field Village. The minute you step through the 
gates you will sense the spirit of colonial days. 
Here, the automobile is not allowed. Horses 
and colonial cabs furnish the necessary trans- 
portation and the clump of the horses’ hoofs on 
the pavement remind you at once of the ‘‘good 
old days’ when a man had time for everything 
without being rushed and pushed around. 

On the village green stands the famous Clinton 
Inn, built in 1830, one of the important stops 
for stage-coaches on the Chicago turnpike. 
Nearby is the courthouse where Abraham 
Lincoln first practiced law, rebuilt from the 
actual original materials. The tannery, wagon 
works and harness shop, the little New Eng- 
land Church, the traditional old red school, the 
cobbler and the famous Smith Creek railroad 
station where the late Thomas A. Edison, then 
a newsboy, was put off the train when some 
chemicals with which he was experimenting 
set fire to the baggage car, all are here. 

In the Menlo Park group of buildings is the 
house where Edison perfected the first incan- 
descent light. Here also stands the machine 
shop where he labored through the long hours 
of the night, the carbon house, the carpenter’s 
shop and even the South London boarding 
house, the first house in the world lighted by 


electricity, the original Edison equipment and 
tools used in the experiment and the photometer 
room where Edison measured the candle power 
of his first successful lamp. Carloads of red 
clay were brought here from New Jersey just 
to help create the original atmosphere of Ed- 
ison’s day. 

The village store is here, its shelves loaded 
with remedies and nostrums never heard of any 
more, and besides this-the barber shop, the 
blacksmith shop and the grist and saw mill that 
stood for 100 years on the banks of Stony Creek, 
at Frenchtown, north of Monroe, Michigan. 

You will want to visit the Wright Brothers 
Bicycle Shop, the birthplace of the airplane; 
the 58 Bagley Avenue Shop where Henry Ford 
built his first Ford car; the Sir John Bennett 
Jewelry Shop. You will enjoy watching the 
cooper make barrels and the blacksmith forge 
horseshoe nails by hand. You will ramble 
through the English Cotswold Cottage, the 
Stephen Foster Home and the McGuffey Cot- 
tage. You will watch the wind turn the Cape 
Cod Windmill and you will thrill to see the stu- 
dents of the Edison Institute of Technology 
weave cloth and rugs on old fashioned looms. 


Below: Thomas Edison's 


original laboratory, moved 
from Menlo Park, N. J., is 
in Greenfield Village. 











ADD YOUR VOICE FOR 


A 


HELP OF PHARMACISTS 
IS NEEDED TO SECURE 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
TAXING ALCOHOL USED 
IN MEDICINES AT LOWER 
RATE THAN ALCOHOL USED 
FOR BEVERAGE PURPOSES 


HE Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the 77th Congress 
began its hearings on a new tax bill on Monday, 
May 5th, and at its first session gave considera- 
tion to the request of pharmacists that ethyl 
alcohol used in the preparation of medicines be 
taxed at a lower rate than ethyl alcohol used for 
beverage purposes. 

Congressman Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
who introduced HR 3383, embodying such a tax 
differential, last February, laid the matter before 
the Ways and Means Committee in the hope that 
its provisions may be embodied in the gen- 
eral tax bill which will be drafted by that body. 
He introduced Dr. Charles E. Caspari, of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy; Dr. E. F. Kelly, 
Secretary of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
Association; Rowland Jones, Jr., Washington 
Representative of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists; A. K. Barta, of the Proprietary 
Association of America; and Herbert C.. Rorer, 
representing the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association, who presented facts in 
support of the Kefauver Bill as it applies to the 
preparation of medicines. Briefs were accepted 
on behalf of Dean H. Evert Kendig, President of 
the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, and Dr. Robert L. Swain, representing the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
John H. Beach and George H. Burnett, repre- 
senting the Flavoring Extracts Manufacturing 
Association, supported the tax differential as it 
would apply to alcohol used in flavoring extracts. 

The matter now rests with the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee who will decide 
whether or not to provide such a tax differential 
when they draft the Tax Bill. They must be 
convinced of the wisdom and fairness of taxing 


DIFFERENTIAL TAX ON ALCOHOL 


beverage and non-beverage alcohol on a different 
basis and when the Tax Bill comes up for action 
in the House and Senate, members of those bodies 
must be convinced likewise. Those who appeared 
on behalf of pharmacists at the hearing on May 
5th made a clear presentation of facts and figures 
in support of a tax differential but there is noth- 
ing so convincing to Congressmen as letters from 
their constituents expressing personal opinions 
concerning pending legislative matters. Every 
pharmacist who is interested in relief from the 
present inequitable taxation of ethyl alcohol can 
help in the present attempt to persuade Congress 
to establish a differential tax by (1) writing to 
members of the Ways and Means Committee if 
they are representatives from the pharmacist’s 
district, (2) by writing to the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee if no member of the 
Committee is a representative of the pharmacist’s 
district, (3) by writing to each of his Congressmen 
and Senators. He should study the facts of 
the situation and write a strong, direct letter 
setting forth his own personal views on why 
Congress should establish this tax differential. 

The following are the facts and figures of the 
alcohol situation as presented at the Congress- 
ional hearing by Representative Kefauver, Dr. 
E. F. Kelly, Rowland Jones, Jr., and others: 


HISTORY OF ALCOHOL TAX 


During most of the period before the World 
War Congress made an outright tax exemption on 
alcohol used in the preparation of medicines. 
When taxes were raised in 1917 to meet the ex- 
penses of war, Congress differentiated between 
alcohol used in beverages and that used in medi- 
cines. During this period the tax on alcohol used 
in beverages went as high as $6.40 per proof 
gallon while the tax on alcohol used in medicines 
went as low as $1.10 a gallon. With the repeal 
of prohibition, pure alcohol, irrespective of its 
use, was taxed at $2.00 a proof gallon, then $2.25 
and now at $3.00. 


THE PRESENT TAX 


A tax of $3.00 per proof gallon, on 190 proof 
alcohol, means an actual tax of $5.70 per gallon 
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on the alcohol. The manufacturers’ selling price 
of 190 proof alcohol is 30'/, cents a gallon. In 
other words, the present tax is 18.6 times the cost 
of the alcohol; a tax of $5.70 on a 301/. cent com- 
modity. 

For the nine months’ period ending March 31, 
1940, when the tax on alcohol was $2.25 a proof 
gallon, 4,483,410 gallons were used for non- 
beverage purposes, and the United States Treas- 
ury received $10,087,672.50 in tax. During the 
corresponding nine months’ period ending March 
31, 1941, after the tax had been increased to $3.00 
a proof gallon, only 3,305,587 gallons were used 
for non-beverage purposes, and the Treasury 
received but $9,916,761 in tax. Thus the increase 
in tax last year resulted in a 25.82 per cent de- 
crease in consumption of alcohol, and the Treas- 
ury received $170,911.50 less in tax than it did 
the previous year when the tax was $2.25 a proof 
gallon. One explanation for this drop is the fact 
that some retail pharmacists, rather than make 
the large financial outlay of money for the tax in 
buying non-beverage alcohol in five-gallon con- 
tainers, buy beverage alcohol in small quantities 
from retail liquor stores in their communities. 


USE OF ALCOHOL 


It is unfortunate that a substance so important 
in the preparation of medicines should also have a 
much greater use as a luxury in beverages, but 
alcohol is an absolute necessity in pharmacy as a 
solvent and preservative. Extensive research 
has been devoted to the development of a satis- 
factory substitute for alcohol in the preparation 
of drugs and medicines, but none has been found. 
The United States Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary direct the use of alcohol as a solvent 
and preservative and its use is legally binding. 

An extensive survey of prescription ingredients, 
made in 1931-1932, showed that alcohol was con- 
tained in 60 per cent of the 250,000,000 prescrip- 
tions filled annually in the United States. It is 
estimated that approximately 1//, million proof 
gallons of alcohol are used in the preparation of 
drugs and medicines annually and the lowering 
of the tax from $3.00 to $2.00 per proof gallon 
would mean the saving of 11/2 million dollars in 
the cost of medicinal products. 


CANADIAN TAX 


In Canada the tax on alcohol used for beverage 
purposes is $6.00 to $7.00 per proof gallon, while 


alcohol for non-beverage purposes is taxed at 
from 15 cents to $1.50 per proof gallon. 


A NEEDED DIFFERENTIAL 


The goal of pharmacists is a recognition by 
Congress that alcohol used for medicines should 
not be taxed at the same rate as alcohol used for 
beverage purposes. Medicines are a necessity; 
beverages are a luxury. The Kefauver Bill sug- 
gests a tax of $2.00 per proof gallon on alcohol 
used for non-beverage purposes, a figure which 
covers the cost of administering and enforcing 
proper governmental control. 

Right now it is of the greatest importance that 
Congress recognize this tax differential. During 
the last war the tax on alcohol used for beverage 
purposes went up to $6.40 per proof gallon. Un- 
less alcohol used for medicinal purposes can be 
separated from alcohol used for beverage pur- 
poses, the costs of this indispensable medicinal 
ingredient may be the ‘‘tail on the kite” of in- 
creased luxury taxation in the present emergency. 





WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
Robert L. Doughton, Chrm. North Carolina 
Thomas H. Cullen New York 
Knute Hill Washington 
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Jere Cooper Tennessee 
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Wesley E. Disney Oklahoma 
Frank H. Buck California 
Richard M. Duncan Missouri 
John D. Dingeil Michigan | 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH 


TEACHING DOCTORS ABOUT DRUGS? 


by ADAM P. LEIGHTON, M.D. 


SECRETARY, STATE OF MAINE BOARD OF REGISTRATION OF MEDICINE 


OR twenty-six years I have been privileged 
to be a member of the Maine Board of Regis- 
tration of Medicine. It has been most interest- 
ing work and to me a source of great pride to 
realize that we in Maine, perhaps, had kept in 
line with other Boards in maintaining high stand- 
ards and accepting for examination only gradu- 
ates of Class ‘‘A’’ accredited Medical Schools. 
I am certain that we have given comprehensive, 
fair and practical examinations in all these years, 
and that, at least, we were able to determine 
satisfactorily those who were truly and properly 
fitted to practice in our state. 

Oftentimes I have been asked if the medical 
graduates of to-day are better prepared and 
equipped for practice than those of twenty or 
thirty years ago. I have always answered in the 
affirmative. It seems silly to ask such a ques- 
tion, for obviously our medical schools are turn- 
ing out men with scientific knowledge and train- 
ing far superior to that which we received in our 
day. The advances and discoveries made in 
medicine, in the past quarter of a century, have 
been phenomenal. When I graduated we were 
just learning the theory and technique of the 
Wassermann reaction and the opsonic theory and 
index was first in evidence, as was the beginning 
of the use of vaccines. We knew little of endo- 
crinology, radium therapy was unknown, and 
it was to be twenty years before we would learn 
of insulin. Surgical knowledge and technique 
in those days was indeed limited in comparison 
to the great opportunities offered the young 
medical men of to-day. 

We most certainly will all agree that the Doctor 
of Medicine who graduates to-day is a better 
man in theory, at least, than was he who came 
into the field shortly after the turn of the Cen- 
tury. It is axiomatic. I believe, however, that 
the present-day graduate lacks much of the prac- 
tical knowledge that was ours, especially in con- 
sideration of the administration of drugs and 
medicines as therapeutic agencies, I know this 
now to be a fact. Egotistical as it may be and 


Presented at the Annual Congress on Medical Education 
and Licensure, Chicago, February 1941. 
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sound, I state that when I graduated in medicine 
the men who came from my school knew Ma- 
teria Medica and its therapeutic application. 
We could write a prescription correctly in proper 
Latin form, and we knew that there was such a 
thing as a National Formulary and United 
States Pharmacopeeia. That is more than I 
can say for the schools of to-day. After having 
received two years of real teaching in materia 
medica and a year of drilling in prescription writ- 
ing, I submit that we were able to practice com- 
mon sense medicine and make use of official prepa- 
rations and products, which, after all, I con- 
tend, are the ‘‘stock-in-trade’”’ of a physician. 


LET'S GET TOGETHER 


Two years ago the Maine Medical and the 
Maine Pharmaceutical Association commenced 
the exchange of delegates to their respective an- 
nual meetings. I have been privileged to be 
the medical delegate, and it has been a pleasure 
and a revelation indeed to mingle with the drug- 
gists in scientific session. Parenthetically, may 
I state that I think it is about time the medical 
and pharmaceutical brethren fraternized and 
met together for consideration of the many pro- 
fessional matters with which we are so closely 
concerned. There are no two groups in science 
so closely allied as are the medical and pharma- 
ceutical professions, and we can learn much 
that is mutually profitable by meeting regularly 
together and discussing the many problems which 
to-day surely confront us. 

At one of these meetings, two years ago I was 
in conversation with one of the Maine Commis- 
sioners of Pharmacy and he asked me: ‘‘What 
is the trouble with the young doctor of to-day? 
He can’t write a proper prescription! Why even 
the osteopath writes a better one!’’ Another 
druggist from a nearby town, stated to me that 
one of the young doctors who recently located in 
his town came into his store and said, ‘‘I’ll have 
to have your help. I really don’t know how to 
write a prescription.”” These remarks disturbed 
me, especially as I knew the young man to whom 
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the gentleman referred and I remembered him as 
a graduate of one of the leading medical schools. 

As secretary of our Board, for reasons which 
you well understand, I do not routinely take part 
in the actual examination of applicants. I was 
determined, however, to gain first-hand informa- 
tion on this particular point and to find out for 
myself if such an alleged lack of training could 
be true. 

In the last five examinations given by the 
Maine Board I have set the questions in Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. I am absolutely dis- 
gusted with the results. There is no necessity 
to bore you with a résumé of the findings of all 
of these examinations, for one was just as poor 
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as another, but I do want to give you the ques- 
tions and comment upon the answers of the ex- 
amination held in November 1940. 
“eye-opener’’ to me indeed! 


It was an 


Question 1: (a) Name eight official prepa- 
rations of iron and give dosage; (b) 
Name six official preparations of mercury 
and give dosage. 


Of the eighteen men who took the examination 
three only were able to name two official prepara- 
tions of iron, and in answer to the mercury ques- 
tion, two official preparations were also the total 
number which could be named. Curiously 
enough, the majority of the men gave Feosol 
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Tablets, Hematinic Platules and Frost’s Ferroids 
as their answer. I don’t doubt but that these 
are exceptional preparations, but whatever they 
are, they don’t conform with my idea of what an 
official preparation might be. Nearly all did 
mention Blaud’s Pills. Of these eighteen men 
only one knew of Basham’s Mixture, and he 
couldn’t give its official name or indication for use. 

One man only of the eighteen had heard of 
Monsel’s Solution. I think that this is rather 
strange, for to me these are important and valu- 
able medicinal adjuncts. 


Question 2: Write a prescription correctly 
and in Latin containing fluidextract of 
senega, fluidextract of squill, camphor- 
ated tincture of opium, syrup of tolu 
and water for a case of chronic bron- 
chitis with cough. 


Not one man could do it correctly. Their 
attempts at Latin endings were pathetic, and 
they didn’t know the doses. 


Question 3: Write a prescription contain- 
taining acetphenetidin, quinine sul- 
phate, camphor monobromate, caffeine 
citrate and codeine sulphate for La 
Grippe. 


These prescriptions were likewise ‘‘abortions;”’ 
none was written correctly, and the Latin at- 
tempts were atrocious. Three of the applicants 
did not even attempt to answer the questions. 
One prescription written called for twelve cap- 
sules, and each one contained 18 grains. If this 
were dispensed each capsule would be about the 
size of an olive, which, to my mind, would not be 
easy of deglutition. 


Question 4: Write a prescription correctly 
and in Latin for Rectal Suppositories 
containing morphine or opium, extract 
of hyoscyamus, extract of belladonna, 
with the usual cocoa-butter base, to be 
used in a case of acute cystitis in a 
woman. with tenesmus and frequent 
urination. 


They ‘‘took:the cake.”” One man even indi- 
cated the amount of oleum theobromata that he 
would use. If his prescription had been filled 
and the suppositories made, each one would 
have been about the size of a sickle pear or a 
pullet’s egg, which would have, at least, de- 
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manded anal divulsion before the lady could in- 
sert it in her rectum. 

Not one man wrote the prescription correctly. 
The majority stated to me that they never had 
been taught or shown how to write a prescrip- 
tion calling for making of a suppository. 


Question 5: Write a prescription for a 
quarter of an ounce of a 25 per cent solu- 
tion of Argyrol to be used as a collyrium. 


Only one man of the eighteen came anywhere 
near writing this correctly or indicating the 
proper amounts. I explained that Argyrol was 
not an official preparation. One man gave as 
directions that it should be ‘‘rubbed on thor- 
oughly and, believe it or not, another gave it in 
teaspoonful doses. Only three men out of the 
entire class knew what a collyrium was. They 
could not figure out the amount in grains to be 
added to two drams of distilled water to give a 
25 per cent solution. And we send these fellows 
out of medical school as qualified! 


Question 6: Give the rule for computation 
of the dose and state the amount of mor- 
phine that you would use hyperdermi- 
cally after an appendeciomy in a seven- 
year old child. 


They all did fairly well on this. 


Question 7: Name the alkaloids or gluco- 
cides from physostigma, hyoscyamus, 
pilocarpus, belladonna, digitalis and 
opium and give the dosage. 


This question, too, was answered with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The dosage was a little 
off—some mentioned the dosage in minims and 
grams, but on the whole it was fairly well done. 

The eighth question dealt with the diuretic 
action of certain drugs, and this, too, met with 
fair success. The ninth question was to treat a 
case of chronic cystitis with alkaline urine and 
pturitis valvae. The answers to this question 
were choice indeed. Ouly five men knew that 
with the use of hexamethylenamine the urine 
must be acid to obtain proper results. For the 
pruritis valvae the remedial applications dif- 
fered tremendously. One man applied un- 
guentum hydrargyrum. You can imagine the 


result of such treatment! The lady would be) 
relieved of her itching, but I believe other diffi-| 


culties would surely ensue. 
ments were generally advised. 
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The tenth question was to write a prescrip- 
tion, in the metric system, for Seborrhoeic Ec- 
zema, to contain precipitated sulfur, salicylic 
acid, zinc sulfate, boric acid, glycerin and 
camphor water. If the men had been taught 
the metric system in medical school, they showed 
no evidence of it in answering this question. 
Their attempt at putting together this solution 
was a dismal failure. The amounts indicated 
were either too small or too large; one applicant 
advised rubbing it on the head, as if this was the 
usual or only possible location of the pathology. 
Another evidently thought that the end result 
of compounding would be an ointment, for he 
advised it be used as an unguent. 


Fifteen out of the eighteen applicants who took 
this examination did not attain the passing aver- 
age. The next day several of the men came to 
my Office and their remarks were upsetting and a 
little pathetic, to say the least. Each one ad- 
mitted that the examination was fair but he 
“knew he hadn’t passed it.” They stated it was 
about what they expected, for they were not be- 
ing taught materia medica and therapeutics ade- 
quately or satisfactorily in their schools. I had 
a little pity for a few of them for I found that 
some had worked their way through college and 
medical school and were planning to go into com- 
munities in our state where they were sorely 
needed. 

One man stated that he had ‘‘never had more 
than a day or two of instruction in prescription 
writing.’’ Another stated that his school had 
given him just two weeks of instruction in this 
subject, and that of a most cursory type. 
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After giving them an additional oral examina- 
tion, I realized that a few really did have fair 


_ comprehension of pharmacology, and with the 


promise that they would seek out some pharmacist 
or other suitable person and attempt to learn to 
write prescriptions, I passed nine of them. The 
other nine will have to be reéxamined, for their 
ratings were from 17 per cent to 50 per cent. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


What is the answer? I believe that medical 
schools, for the most part, are turning out a 
crowd of ‘‘scientists,’’ ‘‘theorists’’ and ‘‘medical 
nihilists.”” Do their teachers plan that they 
shall supplement their collegiate instruction by a 
kind of postgraduate course given by the detail 
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man or pharmaceutical representative who 
haunts their offices after they start in practice. 

To me this seems to be the present-day scheme. 
I have great respect for the qualified medical or 
pharmaceutical graduate who comes to me, de- 
tailing and demonstrating any real scientific 
medicinal product, and I am glad to greet him 
and give him heed. When it comes to the 
“sample and blotter’? boys who undertake to 
teach us how to practice medicine, I say it is 
about time that we waked up and protested. 

I had occasion a few weeks ago to look over a 
druggist’s prescription file of a week previous. 
I counted 51 so-called prescriptions before I 
came across one that was written correctly or 
scientifically, and which called for official drugs 
and medicines in its compounding. There are 
many most excellent proprietary preparations on 
the market, but most of them have a short, 
catchy or coined name, which makes it easy for 
the laity to read on a prescription and remember. 
No wonder that ‘‘counter-prescribing”’ is on the 
increase and no wonder, too, that the patient 
passes the name of the medicine about the 
neighborhood and among his friends as being 
recommended and prescribed by his doctor. 


To speak plainly, I believe that the members 
of the medical profession are, and have been, 
very short-sighted, indeed, that in these latter 
years they have been wont to cast aside their 
knowledge of materia medica and then begin 
to write prescriptions too generally and pro- 
miscuously for the myriad of proprietary phar- 
maceutical preparations which are almost daily 
detailed to us. 

The medical student should have it emphati- 
cally stated to him that materia medica is still 
being taught and that it is one of the most im- 
portant subjects of the medical school curriculum. 
He should be given a course of adequate instruc- 
tion during his medical study which would 
guarantee that he was properly schooled in his 
materia medica, which I like to call the “‘back- 
bone of medicine,’’ before he attempts to obtain 
licensure. 














PHARMACY HAS QUESTIONS FOR 


THE NEW ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


by RICHARD A. DENO, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


RCA INSTRUMENT OFFERS HOPE 
OF SUPPLYING INFORMATION 
ON VIRUSES, TINY BACTERIA, 
PROTEINS, ENZYMES, THE 
ACTION OF SULFONAMIDE 
DRUGS AND OTHER PUZZLES 


E ARE told that Antony van Leeuwen- 

hoek, the Dutch lens maker who studied 
all kinds of things under his home-made micro- 
scopes, was a lone wolf. So jealous was he of his 
precious instruments that he is reported to have 
refused to lend, lease or sell even one of the 
many that he made. Only through his letters 


to the Royal Society in London were his dis- 
coveries known, so that two and a half centuries 





ago he occupied a unique and solitary position 
as the world’s great microscopist. 

Research to-day by means of the microscope 
is quite different. A high-school boy uses a 
microscope which is greatly superior to any of 
Leeuwenhoek’s, and the best instruments go far 
beyond his wildest dreams in their powers of 
magnification and clarity of vision. The most 
recent addition to magnifying equipment, the 
electron microscope, is as startling in its powers 
of magnification to one accustomed to ordinary 
light microscopes as would to-day’s standard 
laboratory model have been to a pioneer such as 
Leeuwenhoek. 

No single individual is responsible for this new 
tool of research which has been developed in the 
Research Laboratories of the RCA Manufactur- 
ing Company. It combines principles from the 
field of physics that have led to the improvement 
of television technique; from engineering de- 
velopments used in submarines; from photog- 
raphy; and from other widely separated scien- 
tific fields. A useful magnification of 100,000 
diameters has been achieved. 


THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


In the March number of the Journal of Bac- 
teriology, L. Marton of the RCA Laboratories 
describes the new instrument and points out 
some of its uses in bacteriology. And in an 
April number of Science, H. E. Rhea of the same 
company describes new developments pertaining 
to the instrument. 

The optics of the standard light microscopes 
can be readily understood by anyone grounded 
in the rudiments of physics. The light source, 
system of lenses for magnification, and the seeing 
or photographing of the image are understand- 
able from a study of the instrument. The spe- 


The new electron micro- 
scope which permits tremen- 
dous magnification. Photo, 
courtesy of RCA Manufac- 
turing Company. 
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cialists in the field of electronics tell us that the 
new microscope is comparable to the standard 
instrument in its general arrangement. The 
light source is replaced by an electron source in 
the electron microscope, the lens system is re- 
placed by magnetic fields, and the eye is replaced 
by a fluorescent screen or a photographic plate. 
Such a microscope system has many special 
properties. For example, electrons travel un- 
|indered only in a vacuum, therefore the entire 
system must be pumped out to a high degree 
Even the specimens and the photographic plates 
must be in the vacuum. This is accomplished 
by providing compartments which resemble the 
escape chamber of a submarine. A gate sepa- 
rates the specimen compartment from the main 
body of the microscope in which the vacuum has 
been created. The gate is closed, the compart- 
ment opened and the specimen is placed in 
position. The compartment is then closed, is 
pumped out by means of an independent pump- 
ing system, after which the gate can be opened 
and the specimen introduced into the microscope 
proper without breaking the vacuum. A similar 
arrangement is used for the photographic plates. 


ADVANTAGES 


Focusing is also an entirely different process 
in the electron microscope. It is done by 
changes in the magnetic fields—there is no 
variation in the distance between the specimen 
and the optical system. An advantage here is 
that the magnification can be changed continu- 
ously from the lowest to the highest, instead of 
the step-by-step variation that we are familiar 
with in the ordinary microscope. 

The greatest advantage of the new instrument 
is the tremendous increase that it gives to the 
ability for differentiating between objects that 
are very close together. From theoretical con- 
sideration the electron microscope should give a 
useful magnification 100,000 times higher than 
the light microscope now in common use. This 
enormous increase in magnification is not ac- 
tually accomplished because of defects in the 
device that have not yet been corrected. From 
a practical point of view, the light microscope 
can magnify around 2000 or 3000 diameters. 
The electron microscope as now developed gives 
a magnification 50 times that of the best light 
microscopes, and hence brings into the range of 
visibility many objects never seen before. 

Because of the radical differences between 
light and electronic microscopes, a new technique 
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Mycobacterium tuberculosis as photographed at a 
magnification of 42,000 diameters with the electron 
microscope. 


had to be devised for investigating specimens by 
means of the electron instrument. In the ex- 
amination of bacteriological specimens, for ex- 
ample, the procedure is to suspend the germs in 
distilled water and to permit a small drop of the 
suspension to dry on a very thin collodion film. 
No stain is used because it is not necessary. 
Different structural details are brought out be- 
cause of different concentrations of the cell ma- 
terials. Even such details as flagella, which are 
ordinarily not visible in unstained specimens 
viewed in the light microscope, are readily seen 
in the electronic instrument. 


FIELD OF USEFULNESS 


The value of the new microscope in the study 
of such tiny organisms as viruses is apparent at 
once. Most viruses have never been seen, be- 
cause the best light microscopes do not enlarge 
them sufficiently to bring them within our range 
of vision. By means of the electronic micro- 
scope several viruses have been observed and 
photographed already, and attempts are being 
made to relate the data collected in this manner 
to other information on the viruses. 

Such objects as red blood cells are enormous 
when viewed by the electron microscope—they 
have been compared to sofa pillows—and bac- 
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teria barely visible under the light microscope 
stand out boldly in the new device. In some of 
these germs fine details of structure are seen, de- 
tails which entirely escape the observer when the 
germ is seen under a good light microscope. 

Many puzzling questions in chemistry may 
be clarified through the use of the electron micro- 
scope. The structure of proteins, the nature of 
enzymes, the mode of action of sulfanilamide, 
these and many other problems are awaiting 
study by the new device. In the new field of 
plastics and in leather and paper chemistry, 
there are still other unknowns which may be 
solved by electronic microscopy. 

The experimental microscope was much 
bulkier than the present model, and its power 
supply alone occupied an entire room. It re- 
quired absolute freedom from vibration and 
magnetic fields, and a specially trained electronic 
engineer was needed to manipulate it. The 
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new electron microscope, weighing five hundred 
pounds, measures seven feet and occupies only 
a corner of a room. Instruments for starting 
the machine, focusing, moving the specimen and 
so on are arranged much more compactly than 
they were originally. The improvement in 
manipulation is so marked that in skilled hands 
as many as one hundred and fifty pictures can 
be taken in a single day. 

As more laboratories become equipped with 
this modern optical marvel, new worlds will be 
opened to the views of biologists and chemists, 
and we will probably hear more and more about 
the wonders that have been revealed through its 
magic. But for pharmacists, physicians and 
students, the light microscope will continue to 
show whether or not casts are in urine, the num- 
ber of blood cells per cubic millimeter of blood, 
and whether a germ is gram positive or gram 
negative, 








Associates and friends of the late Dr. Bernard Fantus, former Professor of Therapeutics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Director of Therapeutics of Cook County Hospital, founder of the first blood bank in the 
United States, member of the revision committees of the United States Pharmacopeczia, the National Formu- 
lary and the Pharmaceutical Recipe Book, dedicated a bronze plaque in his memory in the Bernard Fantus 
Memorial Clinic Building, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, on April 14th. 

Shown, left to right, are Dr. Frederick Tice, of Chicago, Dr. M. R. Dinkelspiel, of Merck and Com- 
pany, Dr. Frederick Steigmann, chairman of the memorial committee and Mrs. Bernard Fantus. 
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LeGG OF NEW FORMULAS, RECENT PHARMACEUTICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL DATA 


MOCCASIN SNAKE VENOM 
USED TO TREAT FEVER BLISTERS 


Herpes Simplex, the so-called ‘‘fever blisters” 
and ‘‘cold sores,’’ have always been difficult to 
control and most therapeutic measures have 
consisted of local applications of spirit of cam- 
phor, zinc sulfate solution, calamine lotion or 
similar preparations to ‘‘dry up” the eruptions. 
Some work has been done in the prevention and 
cure of these painful skin conditions by smallpox 
vaccination but even this treatment has failed to 
provide relief in many cases. 

Dr. A. A. Fisher, of the Department of Der- 
matology, Queen General Hospital, Jamaica, 
N. Y., has used moccasin snake venom in the 
treatment of herpes simplex with striking results. 
Two injections of 0.2 cc. of a 1: 3000 dilution, 
one week apart, appear to decrease the number 
and intensity of attacks, and have proved effec- 
tive in cases where smallpox vaccination has 
failed. Dr. Fisher used Lederle’s Snake Venom 
Solution, moccasin, 1:3000 dilution, and sug- 
gests that this treatment may also be effective in 
herpes progenitalis which produces similar erup- 
tions on the genital organs. 

—Arch. Derm. & Syphil., 43 (3) March (1941), 444 


ALUMINUM PHENOLSULFONATE 
FOR EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


Aluminum chloride is one of the most widely 
used anti-perspirants and deodorants and is the 
active constituent of numerous proprietary 
liquids and creams of this character. Despite 
its effectiveness, however, aluminum chloride is 


highly irritating to many people and numerous 
cases of contact dermatitis have been reported 
from its use. 

Dr. R. S. Weiss, assistant professor of clinical 
dermatology of the Washington University 
School of Medicine, and Dr. M. D. Marcus, of the 
Department of Dermatology, St. Louis County 
Hospital, Clayton, Mo., have studied other 
aluminum compounds in a search for a less acid 
and less caustic salt to use in such preparations. 
Since zine phenolsulfonate has been used in medi- 
cine for several years with little report of caustic 
action, they made a particular study of aluminum 
phenolsulfonate. 

Patch tests were made on 50 subjects, using 
solutions of 0.1 per cent to 40 per cent aluminum 
chloride and aluminum phenolsulfonate and four 
proprietary anti-perspirants. In higher concen- 
trations aluminum chloride was found to be 
more irritating than aluminum phenolsulfonate 
while in low concentrations they are about 
equally irritating. Aluminum chloride is usually 
used in a 25 per cent solution while aluminum 
phenolsulfonate is effective in a 20 per cent solu- 
tion. A solution of this strength was less irritat- 
ing than 3 out of 4 proprietary products. 

Twenty-four persons with excessive under-arm 
perspiration were told to apply gently a perfumed 
20 per cent solution of aluminum phenolsulfo- 
nate every two days for several applications and 
then every four or five days as needed, All 
twenty-four reported relief shortly after the first 
application and no unusual local irritation was 
produced. 

Thirty-seven persons, most of them physicians, 
nurses and hospital technicians, who use anti- 
perspirants regularly, were given the perfumed 
solution of aluminum phenolsulfonate as a sub- 
stitute for the preparations they were using. 
Thirty-four found it as effective or more effec- 
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tive than the preparations they had been using, 
one reported.a slight irritation, and two stated 
it was not as effective’as their former anti-per- 
spirants. 

Fifteen persons were given a greaseless cream 
containing 20 per cent of aluminum phenol- 
sulfonate. All reported it effective in suppressing 
perspiration and odor and none had any irritation 
from its use. 

Three persons, who previously had never been 
able to use any proprietary anti-perspirant with- 
out irritation, were given the aluminum phenol- 
sulfonate solution and two used it indefinitely 
thereafter. 

The solution does not damage garments. 
Strips of linen, muslin and wool were soaked in a 
20 per cent solution of aluminum phenolsulfonate 
for one week with no apparent damage. 

The original perfumed solution which the 
dermatologists used for the aluminum phenol- 
sulfonate had the following formula: 


Oi of Rose ee. SEs 0.25 ce. 
OP OF Chaves 55 20 eS 0.06 cc. 
MERGE Rewrite: 228 0.6 ce. 
Alcohol (95%). .... 6.005.085. 80.0 “ee. 
MV ter a aL O PIE ORE he OR Oe ee 


A more elegant and effective liquid, developed 
by the doctors, has the following formula: 


Aluminum Phenolsulfo- 


cc 2 eae ay Sem DEE oR 20 per cent 
Perfumed Spirit, N. F.... 50 per cent 
Oil of Lavender......... 0.25 per cent 
Ethyl Acetate.......... 0.5 per cent 
Distilled Water, g. s..... 100.0 per cent 


—Arch. Derm. & Syphil., 43 (3), March (1941), 
539-542 


SODIUM SULFATHIAZOLE 
IN CHRONIC SINUSITIS 


Cultures of material from the sinus in cases 
of chronic sinusitis reveal that the predominating 
organism is the staphylococcus. To Dr. F. M. 
Turnbull, of Los Angeles, therefore, the intro- 
duction of sulfathiazole suggested a new treat- 
ment for these conditions which are so resistant 
to most medical procedures. Although sulfa- 
thiazole is not very soluble and a 0.02 per cent 


aqueous solution is the strongest that can be 
prepared, Dr. Turnbull used such a solution as 
a nasal spray on a child who had been suffering 
with a sinus infection for a year despite many 
types of treatment. The results were striking. 
The condition cleared up in three weeks, 

When the sodium salt of sulfathiazole became 
available, Dr. Turnbull started using a 5 per cent 
solution of this more soluble form of the drug. 
Of 47 patients with chronic sinusitis upon whom 
this solution has been used as a nasal spray, 40 
reported definite improvement and relief of 
symptoms, 4 made no report and 3 reported no 
improvement. Of the latter three, two had hay 
fever and one was fighting an influenza infection. 

The spray relieved congestion, opened up the 
nasal passages, promoted drainage and relieved 
pressure headaches. 

Instillations of a 5 per cent solution of sodium 
sulfathiazole promptly cleared up two cases of 
chronic conjunctivitis in which the infection was 
staphylococci secondary to chronic sinusitis and 
Dr. Turnbull also used the solution with striking 
results in the treatment of five cases of suppura- 
tive disease of the ear. 

Dr. Turnbull used E. R. Squibb & Sons’ 
product. 

—Jour. A. M. A., 116 (17), April 26 (1941), 
1899-1900 


SILVER PROTEIN IN 
NOSE DROPS ATTACKED 


The use of nose drops containing silver pro- 
tein may produce argyria, a general pigmentation 
of the skin, according to Dr. B. L. Bryant, of the 
Otolaryngological Research Department of the 
Good Hope Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif. The skin 
of a person with argyria turns a bronzed blue or 
slate color and the pigmentation is permanent. 
It is believed that every person has some silver 
in his body resulting from the use of silver utensils 
in cooking, from dental fillings and other sources, 
and that when the silver content goes above a 
certain level, as it may when a silver preparation 
is administered, argyria may develop. Medical 
reports show a 100 per cent increase in the inci- 
dence of this condition during the past five years, 
according to Dr. Bryant. 
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Dr. Bryant states that mild silver proteins 
interfere with normal ciliary rhythm and disrupt 
the streaming of the mucous blanket by a clump- 
ing of the drug over the surface tissue, and his 
studies indicate that the silver is absorbed di- 
rectly from the mucous membrane of the nasal 
passages, not by swallowing some of the nose 
drops as has been suggested. The disadvan- 
tages of silver protein outweigh its antiseptic 
value, says Dr. Bryant, and isotonic solutions of 
ephedrine and neosynephrin should be preferred 
as vasoconstrictors to relieve nasal congestion. 

The use of nose drops containing silver pro- 
tein for even a few weeks may be dangerous, 
says Dr. Bryant, and pharmacists should (1) 
refuse to refill prescriptions for such products 
without authorization, and (2) make sure that 
preparations for over-the-counter sale bear ade- 
quate warnings. 

—Arch. Otolary., 31 (1) (1940), 127-139 


THE BODY'S 
NATURAL ANTIDOTES 


Studying ways and means of overcoming tox- 
icity of the important industrial poisons, toxic 
side-actions of sulfonamide drugs, as well as toxic 
metabolites produced by the body in disease, Drs. 
Marvin R. Thompson and Gustav J. Martin, of 
the Warner Institute for Therapeutic Research, 
New York, have found that when large doses of 
certain drugs are administered to animals, five 
basicsubstances present in normal blood promptly 
decrease or vanish entirely. These substances, 
which Drs. Thompson and Martin believe to be 
the body’s natural antidotes to poisons, are prin- 
cipally ascorbic acid, choline, cystine, glycine 
and glucuronic acid. 

A mixture of these five substances, for example, 
administered to animals in equal amounts with 
arsenic, cut the mortality rate from 65 per cent 
to 15 per cent. A dose of sulfathiazole, which 
would be expected to kill 40 per cent of the 
animals, killed none when given in conjunction 
with the five detoxicants, 

The body already contains these materials in 
the circulating blood, but in insufficient amounts 
to detoxify “more than small quantities of 
poisonous substances. 


Clinical investigations are under way to estab- 
lish the value of administering such a composi- 
tion in the treatment of bacterial toxemias, 
alcoholism, toxemias of pregnancy and other 
conditions which produce toxic materials in the 
body. Such a composition may also be of great 
importance in industrial poisonings and in aiding 
the body’s defense against wounds and burns of 
warfare. 


HEPARIN TO 
PREVENT ADHESIONS 


Peritoneal adhesions following abdominal op- 
erations are painful and dangerous, often causing 
intestinal obstruction. They are believed to re- 
sult from the coagulation of an exudate formed be- 
tween injured surfaces of the membrane which 
lines the abdominal walls, and they often necessi- 
tate re-operation. 

When heparin was developed to prevent blood 
from coagulating, Drs. Floyd Boys and Edwin P. 
Lehman, of the University of Virginia Medical 
School, began to experiment with this substance 
in preventing coagulation of the peritoneal exu- 
date. Studies on rabbits and dogs have shown 
promise and the drug has been used in a few cases 
of intestinal obstruction in human beings. Only 
re-operation or post-mortem examinations will 
enable an accurate evaluation of this new treat- 
ment, but its use offers the first real hope of pre- 
venting adhesions and will be subjected to con- 
tinued study. 


VITAMIN P IN 
THE TREATMENT OF PSORIASIS 


Because (1) a dilatation of the capillaries occurs 
in cases of psoriasis, and (2) recent work on citrin 
(vitamin P) indicated that this substance in- 
fluences the fragility and permeability of the 
capillaries, Dr. A. E. Goldfarb, of the Depart- 
ment of Dermatology, College of Medicine, 
New York University, has treated a group of 
individuals suffering from this disease with citrin 
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and citrin lemonade, using ascorbic acid as a 
control. 

Nine patients received up to 800 mg. of crystal- 
line citrin daily. Four cases improved and five 
showed no change. 

Twenty-two patients received a citrin lemon- 
ade. Nineteen showed improvement while three 
showed no change. 

Ten received 100 mg. of ascorbic acid daily. 
Five became worse, three showed no change, 2 
showed improvement. 

The citrin lemonade was prepared as follows: 
The juice of a lemon is first extracted. The 
rind of the fruit is then ground in a food chopper, 
the ground rind is covered with water, and the 
mixture is boiled for 10 minutes. The mixture is 
then placed in a fruit press and the liquid portion 
expressed and added to the lemon juice. This 
method of preparation gives 1.77 mg. of eriodic- 
tin per Gm. of whole lemon. 

Four ounces of the liquid is given daily. It is 
diluted in water and sugar is added to make a 
palatable lemonade. 

Citrin, or vitamin P, consists of a mixture of 
flavones obtained from lemons. It was first 
postulated by Albert Szent-Gy6rgyi, who was 
prominently identified with the development of 
vitamin C, as a substance which would control 
certain types of hemorrhage by its influence on 
the resistance of capillary walls. Citrin is be- 
lieved to consist of two related flavone dyes, 
hesperidine and eriodictin. 

—Arch. Derm. & Syphil., 43 (3), March (1941) 


MORE ON 
BENZYL BENZOATE 


The use of benzyl benzoate in the treatment of 
scabies is receiving great attention in England 
at the present time. One formula for a lotion 
containing this drug was published in this Jour- 
NAL for March. Since then, two additional 
formulas have been published in London. 

The first is a cream using triethanolamine and 
is described as easy to apply and economical to 
use. It is as follows: 


Wheater Ama si), es Ieee 7.5 
Triethanolamine.................. 2.0 


25.0 
100.0 
Melt the stearic avid, add the triethanolamine 
dissolved in warm water and mix with the benzyl 
benzoate. 


Bénsy] Betzodtes: . fis ish ee. 
Wettig Sinan Peete ss 


The second formula is being used at the Prince 
of Wales Hospital, in Plymouth, with excellent 
results. 


Bengy! Benroate oo 65. os ses 1 ounce 
Triethanolamine.............. 60 minims 
6 TIE SS SSNS ae ae are 80 minims 
Industrial methylated spirit, 
Es ee ak a cay a 3 ounces 


Use ethyl alcohol for the industrial methylated 
spirit. Mix the triethanolamine with half the 
alcohol, the oleic acid with the remainder, mix 
and add the benzyl benzoate. 


—Pharm. Jour., 146, 4037, 196; 146, 4038, 101 





NEW NAMES 


The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association has adopted 
the designation ‘‘Phenytoin Sodium” (pronounced 
phén-y-tdin sodium) as a non-proprietary name 
for sodium diphenyl hydantoinate; the designa- 
tion ‘Sulfadiazine’ for 2-sulfanilamidopyrimi- 
dine; and the designation ‘‘Sulfaguanidine” for 
sulfanilylguanidine. 


—Jour. A. M. A. 116 (18), May 3 (1940), 2019 
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PROCTER MEMORIAL UNVEILED 


TRIBUTE OF PHARMACISTS 
TO LEADER OF ANOTHER 
DAY IS DEDICATED IN 
THE FOYER OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY 


ILLIAM F. Simpson’s classic statue of 

William Procter, Jr., Father of American 
Pharmacy, was unveiled at exercises held in the 
foyer of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, 
Washington, D. C., headquarters of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, on May 3rd. 
The statue was presented by James E. Hancock, 
chairman of the Committee which raised the 
money for the memorial and supervised its 





Dr. Ivor Griffith, President of the college where Procter 
taught, pays tribute. 


erection. It was unveiled by Dr. D. M. R. 
Culbreth, of Baltimore, and was accepted for 
the AssociaATION by President Charles H. Evans. 

Dr. Ivor Griffith, President of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, where Procter 
taught, delivered an inspiring address on his life. 
Dr. Robert L. Swain, chairman of the Finance 


Committee of the Association, addressed the 
exercises, and Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of Baltimere, 
Secretary E. F. Kelly and W. F. Simpson, the 
sculptor, delivered extemporaneous remarks. 

President Evans eloquently described the 
memorial and its setting with the statement, ‘I 
feel that the spirit of William Procter, Jr., is 
here around the bronze likeness of his physical 
being. That as he looks down upon this little 
gathering here in the foyer, friends of the pro- 
fession he loved, and straighteahead through the 
beautiful entrance of our building to the memo- 
rial to the great Lincoln, and to the left the 
towering monument to the Father of Our Coun- 
try, and to the memorials to the memory of those 
other great leaders through whose efforts this 
American Democracy of ours has been kept alive, 
I think he would say: 


‘I am happy to be at home here in this 
sacred building dedicated to those who have 
contributed of their knowledge and endeavor 
to the preservation of public health and to 
the further advancement of science in 
pharmacy. 


>? 





President Charles H. Evans accepts the memorial for 
the A. Ph. A. 
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WILLIAM PROCTER, JR. 


by IVOR GRIFFITH, Ph.M., Sc.D. 


PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 


PHILADELPHIA PHARMACIST, 
TEACHER, EDITOR, RESEARCH 
CHEMIST, PIONEER IN’ THE 
USE OF FLUID EXTRACTS, A 
FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
FATHER OF AMERICAN PHARMACY 


N A gloomy morning in September, 1793, the 
good ship William Penn, slowly making its 
way through Delaware Bay and headed for Phila- 
delphia, was stopped by a quarantine officer and 
the passengers were landed at Gloucester, New 
Jersey. This step was necessary because yellow 
fever was raging in Philadelphia. The travelers 
crossed the Delaware, skirting the center of the 
city, and proceeded to Germantown, thence to 
Morrisville, stopping on the first day of the week 
to attend a Friends’ meeting at Fallsington. 
After the meeting they were invited to dine with 
one of the Friends. Such was the quiet hos- 
pitality of that day and age. Such too was the 
lavender and old lace romance of that period 
when one of the young men of that party, namely 
Isaac Procter, who had homespunned all the 
way from Yorkshire, England, met Rebecca 
Farquahar dressed in the unpretentious but 
sweet habilaments of the Quaker maiden. He 
forthwith fell in understanding love with the 
young lady, and on the third day of the eleventh 
month, six years later, Isaac and Rebecca were 
at long last duly wed at the same meeting house at 
Fallsington. 

Together they moved to Baltimore, where they 
resided happily and prosperously, raising a large 
family, the ninth and youngest child of the union 
being William Procter, Jr., the Junior being added 
to distinguish him from his Uncle William. The 
boy was born on the third day of the fifth month, 
1817. Thus William Procter, Jr., later to be- 
come an imposing figure in American Pharmacy, 


An address delivered at the dedication of the 
William Procter, Jr., memorial in the American 
Institute of Pharmacy, Washington, D. C., May 3, 
1941. 


was born and brought up in the city of Balti- 
more, where this statue was chiselled in his 
likeness and to his everlasting memory. 

When a little over three years of age, Procter 
lost his father who, strangely enough, was 
stricken with yellow fever, the very disease which 
occasioned his avoidance of Philadelphia years 
before. Although the family had been pros- 
perous, unexpected claims were made upon the 
estate which, although considered by the family 
to be unjust, were not resisted. In consequence 
William was deprived of the liberal education 
which would have befitted a mind so well calcu- 
lated to receive generous instruction and which 
would have given additional luster to his mature 
years. At an early age, therefore, he was taken 
from school and placed to earn a meager penny 
in a cooper shop where ‘he acquired a knowl- 
edge of tools and a dexterity in the use of them 
which served him many a happy turn in after 
life. 


APPRENTICE AT 14 


In 1831, at the age of 14, he entered the drug 
store of Henry Zollickoffer bound by indenture 
as an apprentice and was extremely happy with 
his work. His mother in Baltimore continued, 
through correspondence, to inculcate into him a 


spiritful and spiritual education. From one of 
her letters sent to him on the sixth day of the 
seventh month, 1831, we quote: 


“Let it be thy study to endeavor to please (thy 
employer) not only when in the store about thy 
every-day business, but in everything. There are 
many ways of gaining the affection of those we are 
with by being kind and obliging to all, and if thee 
can lend a hand of help in any way, no matter how 
small the act is, never be backward, with cheerful 
alacrity be always ready; this will cost thee very 
little, and by a kind and courteous deportment in 
the store and out of it thou wilt gain the love and 
good will of all around thee. True politeness, my 
son, is a lovely accomplishment, but above all, never, 
never equivocate to screen thyself from censure, but 
if thou shouldst get into any difficulty be open and 
candid. Let honesty and integrity be visible in all 
thy actions, and thus, my son, I think, thou wilt 
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never want a friend in man, and thou wilt have a 
friend in thy Heavenly Father, who can, and will, 
if thou love Him as thou ought, do more for thee 
than all the world beside. Therefore, my dear boy, 
‘seek him now in the days of thy youth;’ it is never 
too early to begin. There is another point on which 
1 wish to remark—that of keeping everything thee 
may ever know relative to thy master’s business 
entirely within thy own breast, sometimes by tat- 
tling or telling little matters to others it has often 
been a cause of a great deal of mischief and uneasi- 
ness, if not unhappiness; therefore thou wilt be 
guarded on this subject, never trust even thy own 
dear friends with anything relative to thy employer’s 
business which thou might suppose he would not be 
willing for everybody to know; and always stand 
open to reproof, I have no doubt, if necessary, it will 
be administered in meekness and in love.”’ 


And what a training in human relationships 
is tabloided into this mother’s letter to a son— 
and what a challenge to the modern parent who 
all too often forgets that Education, really, begins 
athome. And it is not trite to say that the good 
counsels of this Christian mother were received 
into good ground and brought forth goodly fruit. 

Procter continued to the end of his apprentice- 
ship, manifesting much interest in the outposts 
of chemistry and physics and pharmacy. In 
March 1837 he submitted to the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy his thesis on ‘‘Lobelia In- 
flata,’’ a paper of great merit in which he demon- 
strated for the first time the presence of the alka- 
loid ‘‘Lobeline,” and passed a successful ex- 
amination as a candidate for the diploma of the 
college. He even anticipated the graduate 
studies of the modern curriculum by attending 
lectures given by Doctors Hare, Mitchell and 
Bache in the winter of 1840, and somewhere in 
his writings expressed his amazement at the 
solidification of carbonic acid. Thus over a 
hundred years ago that commodity, which now as 
“dry ice’ functions serviceably as a refrigerant, 
was known and manufactured by this young 
worker in pharmacy. He was also greatly 
interested in electricity, and himself constructed 
an electro-magnet capable of supporting several 
ounces. 


HIS OWN PHARMACY 


In 1844 he opened a pharmacy, and a circular 
issued on opening day, bearing the date of the 
thirteenth day of the fifth month, carries this 
announcement: ‘‘In reference to that important 
branch of the business embracing the compound- 


ing of medicines and physicians’ prescriptions, 
I believe that a regular education at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and my twelve 
years of experience in one of the first establish- 
ments of this city will enable me to give satis- 
faction.’’ In October 1847, he became Professor 
of Pharmacy at his Alma Mater and thus initiated 
his active contacts with the institution and with 
the profession of pharmacy, contacts which he 
zealously and fruitfully followed to the day of his 
death. 

For twenty-eight years Procter was associated 
with the American Journal of Pharmacy as co- 
editor and editor, and how successfully his 
management was conducted is testified by the 
volumes issued during that period. The original 
matter from his pen and his judicious selections 
of the foreign literature gave to the journal a 
value and standing among American pharmacists 
and made it the most complete history extant of 
that period of progress in pharmaceutical science 
in the United States. His versatility and his 
industry in the direction of research and in 
recording research are attested to by the fact 
that the index of the journal numbers some five 
hundred and fifty separate articles of his con- 
tribution, and this is exclusive of abstracts and 
editorials. No man of the time had such an 
outlook commanding the horizon of pharmaceu- 
tical literature, or whose heart was more thor- 
oughly engaged in the work, and who was gifted 
with quicker perceptions or better judgment. 
William Procter’s name will ever be associated 
with the progress of pharmacy in the United 
States, and the twenty volumes of the journal 
which bear his name as editor will remain an 
everlasting monument to his genius and zeal. 
He was active in so many phases of pharmaceuti- 
cal practice in these fallow days that it seems 
impossible in the time allotted to me to cover the 
whole terrain of his activities. 


A FOUNDER OF THE A. PH.A. 


He was one of the prime movers in the organi- 
zation of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION. Its formative convention in the old 
college building on Zane Street found William 
Procter, Jr., active, and, indeed, from the time of 
the inception of this organization, he enlisted all 
his activity in promoting its welfare. In 1852 
he was a member of its first Executive Committee, 
and went through several measures of service, as 
Corresponding Secretary, First Vice-President, 
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and ultimately President at the session of the As- 
sociation which convened in Philadelphia in 1862. 
Yet despite all of his association work, his edi- 
torial work, caring for his business and his teach- 
ing commitments, he always found time for re- 
search. Indeed much of his work in this direction 
was pioneering, and had he been less backward 
and less modest, his reputation as a chemical 
researcher might have transcended his magistry 
in pharmacy. He was recognized in the con- 
temporary literature of the continent as one of 
the outstanding American pharmaceutical chem- 
ists, and his contributions were in the diversified 
fields of plant and animal and metallic chemistry. 
In evidence of this wide-spread scope of his work, 
a brief list of his papers is herewith printed: 


In 1838, a paper, ‘“‘Demonstrating the Existence 
of Amygdalin in Several Species of the Genera 
Prunus and Amygdalus.”’ 


In 1839, “Observations on Dextrin and Diastase,”’ 
and “On Lobelia cardinalis,’’ showing the presence 
in that plant of an alkaloid different in some respects 
from the alkaloid found in Lobelia inflata. 


In 1840, a paper, ‘‘On the Power of Saccharine 
Substances in Protecting from Decomposition Solu- 
tion of Protiodide of Iron.” 

In 1841, an essay, “Supplementing His Thesis on 
Lobelia inflata, and Showing that the Alkaloid 
Therein Described Represents the Plant in Medicinal 
Qualities.” 

In 1842, “Observations on the Volatile Oil of 
Gaultheria procumbens, Proving It to Be a Hydracid 
Analogous to Salicylous Acid.” 


A year later, M. August Cahours took up the same 
subject, and arrived at the same results by a proxi- 
mate analysis of the oil, but in his paper, published 
in the Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, March 
1843, he makes no allusion to Mr. Procter’s previous 
publication, leaving us uncertain whether he had 
seen Mr. Procter’s paper, or whether the investiga- 
tion made by him was coincident with that of Mr. 
Procter. 

In 1843, ‘‘On the Volatile Oil of Betula lenta 
(Sweet Birch) and on Gaultherin’—a Substance 
Playing a Part Similar to Amygdalin—and Which, 
by Its Decomposition, Yields an Oil Identical with 
Oil of Gaultheria. 

In 1847, “On the Reduction of Oxide of Iron by 
Hydrogen.” 

In 1849, ““Remarks on the Oleo-resinous Ethereal 
Extracts, Their Preparation, and the Advantages 
They Offer to the Medical Practitioner.”’ 

In 1851, among numerous contributions, we have 
an essay, ‘‘On the Botanical and Chemical Character 
of Sassy Bark (the Doom Plant) of Western Africa.” 
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In 1852, a continuation of the essay on sassy 
bark, and ‘‘Observations on the Volatility and Solu- 
bility of Cantharidin, in View of an Eligible Phar- 
maceutical Treatment of Spanish Flies.” 


In 1853, fluidextracts began to attract attention, 
and in this and the succeeding year he contributed 
several papers on that subject; also, one ‘‘On the 
Pharmacy of the Phosphates.” 

In 1858, ‘‘An Essay on the Hypophosphites.”’ 

In 1859, ‘‘On Polygalic Acid,’”’ and “On the Exist- 
ence of Nicotine in Green Tobacco.”” In the same 
year, he read before the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, in Boston, an elaborate essay on fluid- 
extracts, suggesting formulas for their preparation, 
and presented specimens of over thirty fluidextracts 
prepared according to his suggested formula. 


Indeed in the entire field of American Phar- 
macy, throughout the decades of its existence, 
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no one has presented the many faceted talents 
that were present in this one man, and it is 
scarcely strange that, because of his unceasing 
industry and constant mental exercise, his 
rather frail physical vessel did not long endure. 
He died at the early age of fifty-six, mourned by 
all who knew him. On a Tuesday afternoon in 
February 1874, with the wild winds of winter 
hurling snow against the window panes on the 
second floor of the small new school on Tenth 
Street, Dillwyn Parrish, in somber Quaker garb, 
addressed the College membership. Said he: 
“On Tuesday morning, the 10th inst., the intelli- 
gence was spread among us that Professor Proc- 
ter had died during the night. So overwhelming 
was the sense of the loss we had sustained, that 
our hearts were mute with grief. 

“Slowly, but not with less impressiveness, 
comes to us the realization that the voice, so 
lately heard in instruction and in counsel within 
these walls, is now sealed in death. While 
mourning a loss which seems to us almost ir- 
reparable, it is fitting that we should call to re- 
membrance the many benefits which the life of 
our brother has bestowed upon us. For a quarter 
of a century his name has been inscribed on our 
baaner, and we have found it a talisman of 
strength. 

“His life was characterized by earnestness of 
purpose, single-minded in pursuit of science, 
sincere, in all his relations in life, loving Truth 
for Truth’s sake; his enemies are unknown, but 
friendship is claimed wherever his name is 
spoken. 

“The record of his life is engraved on the char- 
acter of this institution, whose journal is an 
enduring monument of the activity and ability 
of his genius. His name comes back to us from 
beyond the Atlantic in pharmaceutical literature 
with acknowledged authority. Well may the 
drapery of mourning be hung upon these walls, 
and our eyes turn in depressing sadness to the 
vacant chair.”’ 


THE QUAKER WAY 


William Procter, Jr., had lived in those staid 
and steady Philadelphia days when, in between 
the cobble stones, the grass grew green on High 
Street—and the wood thrush still maintained 
his nest—and sent his merry song winging 
through the blue above the crystal Schuylkill 
creek. 












It was the golden, quiet Quaker age of Phila- 
delphia town—when even progress moved on 
silent wheels and the gentle hand of peace was 
on the land and people. 

They were the days, before the whirlwind— 
those mellow, fallow days when art was strangely 
short and time not half so fleeting. 

Such were the days—and there the place, where 
William Procter worked, in serious Quaker com- 
pany—with diligent and forward-looking minds— 
not merely marking time of day and strengthen- 
ing their present, but striving, earning rich to- 
morrows for us, their children yet unborn. 

How unlike now, when government by man 
promptly views bad debts—instead of better 
deeds—to pile against posterity. 

The Quaker way was a different way, and Proc- 
ter was a Quaker. 

Here in Washington, this day, while the dust 
of Procter rests in a quiet New Jersey green acre 
of God, we meet to make solid his memory, and 
it is meet and right to erect statues to our honored 
dead, lest we forget, yet Procter’s greatest monu- 
ment must ever be his great and various services 
to Pharmacy, and to the other sciences serving 
Public Health. 

And may I conclude this note of a great man’s 
life and his entitlement to a long remembering 
with this inspiring, inspired challenge from the 
pen of the great Carlyle: 


‘‘Could each here vow to do his little task 
as the one whom we now honor did his great 
one—in the manner of a true man—not for a 
day, but for the ages; to live as he coun- 
seled, not commodiously in the Reputable, 
the Plausible, the Half; but resolutely in 
the Whole, the Good, and the True.” 
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Governor James 
H. Price, of Vir- 
ginia, enjoys a 
glass of punch in 
the garden of the 
Hugh Mercer 
Apothecary Shop, 
in Fredericksburg, 
following the exer- 
cises on April 30. 


Ph. A. FORMALLY ACCEPTS THE : 
HUGH MERCER APOTHECARY SHOP °: 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, MAYOR 
OF FREDERICKSBURG, PRESIDENT 
Cc. H. EVANS, DEAN W. F. RUDD AND 
OTHERS JOIN IN IMPRESSIVE EX- 
ERCISES MARKING TRANSFER OF 
OWNERSHIP OF HISTORIC SHRINE 


ERMED by Hon. James H. Price, Governor 
“an event which will go down 
in the history of Fredericksburg and the annals 
of the State as one of far-reaching significance,” 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
formally assumed responsibility for the per- 
petual care of the Hugh Mercer Apothecary 


Shop on April 30th. 


More than two hundred pharmacists joined 
citizens of Fredericksburg in attending the exer- 
cises, held in the Victoria Theater in that city, 





to witness the transfer of ownership of this 
historical shrine from a local patriotic organiza- 
tion, The Citizens’ Guild, to the national associa- a i 
tion. The Governor was present to deliver his 
message in person and with him was the Mayor of 
Fredericksburg, the city manager, the Common- 
wealth’s Attorney and other civic leaders. The 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was 
represented by President Charles Hall Evans, 
Secretary E. F. Kelly and the officers of the 
Friends of Historical Pharmacy headed by Presi- 
dent Wortley F. Rudd, of Richmond, Va., and 
Vice-President Richard A. Deno, of Newark, 4 
N.J. Dr. Deno presided at the exercises. 

Governor Price paid tribute to the pharmacists 
of the country saying that he ‘‘knew of no group 
of men who devote longer hours to the practice 
of their profession in ministering to the physical 
needs of the community.” He commended the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for 
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its acceptance of the responsibility for the care of 
the Mercer Shop and expressed his pleasure that 
the citizens of Fredericksburg had permitted 
this national organization to help them preserve 
one of the city’s most noted colonial shrines. 

The Governor was introduced by Hon. W. 
Marshall King, Mayor of Fredericksburg, who 
welcomed the distinguished guests. He paid 
tribute to the far-seeing men and women of his 
city who had saved the shop from destruction 
years ago and maintained it until the day when a 
national organization could assume the respon- 
sibility of preserving it for the benefit of all the 
people of the country. 

Dr. Joseph M. Waterman, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Parkersburg, W. Va., whose biography 
of Hugh Mercer entitled ‘‘With Sword and Lan- 
cet’’ was recently published, read a dramatiza- 
tion of Mercer’s first day in his apothecary shop. 
His contribution, published elsewhere in this 
issue of the JoURNAL, furnished a moving, real- 
istic picture of the life of this physician-apothe- 
cary-patriot. 

Judge Alvin T. Embrey, founder of The 
Citizens Guild, traced the work of that organiza- 
tion in restoring and preserving the shop. He 





DR. RICHARD A. DENO 
“‘the Friends of Historical Pharmacy accept’’ 


told of the day when architects found that there 
was a variance of 24 inches between the interior 
and exterior measurements of the shop room and, 
after taking soundings, ripped out a wall to find 
the original wall cases of the shop with drawers 
and bottles labeled in Mercer’s handwriting. 
He concluded with the statement that with the 
transfer of the shop to the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION the work of the Citizen’s 
Guild is closed and added that nothing gave him 
more pleasure than to feel that ‘‘the old shop is 
in the safe and loving hands of the pharmacists 
of the country to care for its future.” 

Charles Hall Evans, president of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, responded with 





PRESIDENT CHARLES H. EVANS 
“pharmacists of to-day have caught the vision” 


a tribute to the historic shrines of the South in 
general and, with reference to the Mercer Shop 
in particular, he spoke as follows: 

“As a pharmacist, I am naturally interested 
in the history of our profession and especially 
the early history of the art of the apothecary as 
practiced in the Colonies. Even as early as 1575 
the export trade of the present United States be- 
gan with shipment of sassafras, china root, 
peppermint, orange and olive oils and other 
drugs from Gualquini Harbor at the mouth of 
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the Frederica River. Someone has mixed the 
healing potions for alleviating pain, sickness and 
disease since the earliest days of man. The 
apothecary or pharmacist has always rendered 
an invaluable service in supplying the medicinal 
agents needed for the people of his community. 

“Hugh Mercer, the patriot and apothecary, 
served this community in that respect. History 





JUDGE ALVIN T. EMBREY 
“the old.shop is in safe hands”’ 


reveals that General Mercer, ‘conscious of the 
inadequate supply of drugs and medicines in the 
community opened his apothecary shop in 1771.’ 
He served his people well and to-day we pay 
humble tribute to this noble son of Virginia. 

“On my return from the A. Pu. A. meeting in 
Richmond last May, I visited the Hugh Mercer 
Shop. As we entered the shrine, the Hostess 
was busily engaged in sewing lavender sachet 
bags to help preserve this historic shop so that 
visitors from all parts of the world might come 
and see the art of the apothecary as practiced in 
the earlier days of our country. The sweet odor 
of lavender flowers, that day somehow, did not 
remind me of lavender, old lace and crinoline 
days, but on the contrary as I walked in the little 
garden where once grew Hugh Mercer’s herbs, I 
thought of the young men and young women I 





GOVERNOR JAMES H. PRICE 
“this is an event that will go down in history” 


had met in Richmond, pharmacists and future 
pharmacists, many of them students and gradu- 
ates of your own School of Pharmacy of the 
Medical College of Virginia. I asked myself 
the question, ‘How many Hugh Mercers did you 
meet?’ My friends, I am happy to say that I 
consider the majority of these boys and girls 
and the majority of our graduates all over the 
country to be of the Hugh Mercer type. Hugh 
Mercer wrought well. The pharmacists of to- 
day have caught the vision and the life of sacri- 
fice and service as exemplified in Hugh Mercer 
here at Fredericksburg will live and continue to 
live in the future, in the lives of the pharmacists 
of Virginia and of our nation. 

“Conscious of the inadequate supply of 
drugs and medicines in the community Mercer 
opened his apothecary shop in 1771,’ so reads the 
records. To-day the supply of drugs and medi- 
cines is adequate to supply the demands in 
Fredericksburg and in every town and hamlet in 
America. To-day our graduates are better 
qualified to render a thoroughly complete phar- 
maceutical service, a service unequaled at any 
time in the history of pharmacy. Of the future 
of pharmacy we need have no fear. Pharma- 
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ceutical education and registration have kept 
pace with our changing times. The professional 
principles and ideals of Hugh Mercer have been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
To these have been added the improvements and 
discoveries of many years. On these will our 
pharmacists of the future continue to build, and 
pharmacy will be recognized by the public it 
serves aS a growing profession, a profession 
steeped in high ideals and noble principles be- 
queathed to it by the illustrious patriot and 
apothecary we honor here to-day.” 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 
CONFERRED 


A. L. Malino, of Duluth, Minn., president of 
the American College of Apothecaries, presented 
the shop, through Dean Rudd, with a certificate 
of Honorary Fellowship in his organization, 
after which Dean Rudd conferred honorary 
membership in the Friends of Historical Phar- 
macy on the following: 


Judge Alvin T. Embrey, President of the 
Citizens Guild, for his vision and energy in 
saving from destruction and restoring the 


Governor Price visits the A pothe- 
cary Shop and is welcomed by stu- 
dents of Mary Washington College 
dressed in colonial costume. 


Mercer Apothecary Shop, and for his whole- 
hearted support of the efforts of the Friends 
of Historical Pharmacy. 

Dr. W. L. Bond, owner of the oldest drug 
store in Virginia, for his extensive loans to 
the Mercer Apothecary Shop, for his con- 
tinued interest in the preservation of its prop- 
erties, and for his support given throughout 
its recent period of existence. 

Dr. Joseph M. Waterman, Rector, Trinity 
Church, Parkersburg, West Virginia, for 
interest in the Mercer Apothecary Shop 
shown throughout recent years, for support 
of the shop, and for his authoritative and 
painstaking work on the life of Mercer, 
“With Sword and Lancet.” 

Miss Martha D. B. Spotswood, daughter 
of Wm. F. Spotswood, formerly a pharmacist 
in Petersburg, Virginia, for care in preserving 
material from her father’s store, for her 
thoughtfulness in insuring the preservation 
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of this material under the auspices of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
and for her interest in historical pharmacy 
and the Mercer Apothecary Shop. 


Following the exercises, President Evans and 
Dean Rudd placed a wreath on the statue of 
Hugh Mercer erected in Fredericksburg by the 
Congress of the United States. 


FRIENDS OF HISTORICAL PHARMACY 


Actual management of the Mercer Shop will 
be in the hands of the Friends of Historical 
Pharmacy, Inc., an organization created by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION for 
the purpose of maintaining this and other shrines 
of the profession and to serve the national as- 
sociation’s purposes in preserving the historical 
interests of pharmacy. Every member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION is a 
member of the Friends of Historical Pharmacy. 


A. L. Malmo, president of the American College of 
Apothecaries (right), confers honorary membership in 
that organization on the Friends of Historical Pharmacy 
through Dean Wortley F. Rudd, its president. 


President Evans and Dean Rudd 
lay a wreath at the base of the 
Hugh Mercer Monument in the 
presence of Governor Price (left) 
and Hon. W. Marshall King, 
Mayor of Fredericksburg (right). 














THE GREAT VENTURE 


by JOSEPH MACNAUGHTON WATERMAN 


AUTHOR OF “WITH SWORD AND LANCET” 


HUGH MERCER’'S FIRST DAY AS 
PHYSICIAN-APOTHECARY TO 
THE PEOPLE OF FREDERICKSBURG, 
VIRGINIA. ... A DRAMATIZATION 
WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


OCTOR MERCER’S eyes swept’ swiftly 

over the neat rows of bottles. ‘‘God grant 

our venture may be successful.”” He noted his 
partner’s anxious look. 

“We are bound to succeed, Doctor Clements,” 
he added confidently. 

He was relieved to see the hopeful expression 
with which his companion glanced out of the 
window. 

“It is a fine day, sir, not a cloud in the sky. 
Perhaps Mr. Washington will ride over for the 
occasion.” 

Doctor Mercer shook his head. ‘‘He would 
hardly make the trip from Mount Vernon for 
this occasion. But surely we may look for him 
within a fortnight. Is everything in readiness?” 

“You may open the door when you like.”’ 

“You are sure the Gazette will display our ad- 
vertisement today?” 

Doctor Clements fumbled in the pocket of his 
tailed coat. ‘Purdie and Dixon made a proof 
forme. Here itis.” 

Doctor Mercer took the paper eagerly and 
read aloud ‘May 28, 1771, Doctor Ewen Cle- 
ments and Hugh Mercer this day became part- 
ners in the practice of Physick and Surgery 
and have opened a shop. . . furnished with a 
large assortment of drugs and medicines. . . 
just imported from London... That is just 
right, Doctor.” 

“I suppose we shall have to trust the gentry,” 
grumbled Clements, making a wry face. “But 
how about the others, Doctor, the tradesmen and 
the artisans?” 

Mercer scratched his chin. ‘We will trust 
poor men that are honest. Any sick that can- 
not pay shall be served.”’ 


“Do you think it wise, sir, to spend money for 
drugs and then pass them out without being 
paid?” 

“It may not be entirely wise,” murmured 
Mercer, “but it is a service to suffering humanity 
that we cannot deny.” 

He looked out of the door and then turned 
back to Doctor Clements. 

“T see James Madison coming this way. Did 
you send those pills to his father?” 

“Yesterday, Doctor.” 

The scholarly looking young man who entered 
had an extreme pallor. He was dressed with 
care and carried a cane. 

Doctor Mercer bowed. ‘‘Why, Mr. Madison, 
what are you doing at home?”’ 

“Tt is my father, sir. I heard he was ill and 
came to see for myself.” 

“You have nothing to worry about, sir. You 
can return to Princeton at once with a quiet 
mind. Your father is in the hands of a very 
competent physician.” 

“Meaning yourself, sir?”’ 

“Of course. If I did not feel competent I 
would not take his case. I have no doubt he will 
be walking around to-morrow.”’ 

Madison nodded eagerly. ‘‘Goodbye, Doctor. 
I hope your shop is a great success. I expect 
Mr. Washington will be here. He was at Ferry 
Farm last night.”’ 

Doctor Mercer bowed. ‘‘Thank you for your 
good wishes and good news.” 

A tall gentleman at the door stood aside. 

“Good morning, Colonel,’”’ called Mercer as 
Col. Fitzhugh entered. ‘We missed you in St. 
George’s Sunday, sir.” 

“That grieves me, Doctor, and the cause of 
my absence grieves me still more. I have a 
painful back, sir.” 

“Sit here, Colonel. To what do you attribute 
your pain? A fall perhaps, ora strain?” 

Col. Fitzhugh fondled his white moustache 
with irritation. 

“Nothing so reasonable. I was very clumsy, 
sir. I saw two boys in my berry patch and in 
chasing them I stumbled.’’ He slammed his 
cane down sharply. ‘‘And those boys looked 
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uncommonly like John Marshall and James 
Monroe.” 

“More than likely they were Doctors Clements 
and Mercer sampling your wonderful berries, 
sir,” chuckled Mercer. ‘We have a fine rubbing 
liniment, Colonel. I recommend a bottle.”’ 

Col. Fitzhugh somewhat appeased grinned 
feebly. ‘‘Let me have it by all means, I am 
most uncomfortable.” Doctor Clements nodded 
and Col. Fitzhugh looked about him with a sigh. 
“What are in those big glass bottles in the win- 
dow, Doctor?” 

“Just colored water, red, and blue. They are 
the sign of the apothecary, the sign of service, 
sir, to the sick and suffering.” 

Col. Fitzhugh nodded. 

“‘T had hoped to see Mr. Washington here. I 
saw him ride into Kenmore an hour ago. But I 
shall not linger. I must get home and use this 
concoction at once.”’ 

A young man in shirt sleeves rushed in with a 


package. ‘‘Here’s your salt Doctor, just in by 
poste. Hello, Colonel. How is your back, 
Sir?” 


Col. Fitzhugh snorted. ‘‘George Weedon, 


what do you know about my back?” 


“Why, Sir,” explained Weedon, “what I don’t 
hear as postmaster I hear at the Rising Sun.” 

“Gossip,” snorted the Colonel, eyeing the pack- 
age. ‘‘Now what do you want with salt, Doc- 
tor? Ihave it by the sack.” 

“This is a purgative, Colonel.”’ 

The Colonel pursed his lips. ‘‘Hum! Hum! 
I believe I'll take along a package.” 

“T’ll take the rest,” said a quiet voice behind 
them. 

‘‘Welcome, Mr. Washington!’ Colonel Fitz- 
hugh attempted to rise and fell back with a 
groan. He tapped his cane angrily. ‘It’s my 
back, Mr. Washington. I have just brought 
some medicine and must hurry home to my great 
regret, sir.” 

“T regret that I must go also,”’ declared Wee- 
don, helping the Colonel. 

The gentlemen bowed. 

Mr. Washington seated himself in the chair 
vacated by the Colonel and looked around with 
interest. ‘‘I knew your were opening your shop 
to-day and I could not resist the temptation to 
ride over to congratulate you both.” 

“Thank you indeed, Mr. Washington. It 
was very thoughtful of you.” 
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Washington nodded. ‘‘You have had this in 
-mind for ten years, I know. You have been 
very patient. Your venture will, I trust, be en- 
tirely satisfactory.” 

“This is a venture of faith, sir. Apothecary 
shops are known in Europe. We had them in 
Aberdeen. One doctor keeps the supplies and 
dispenses drugs for all the others. Apothecary 
shops should succeed in the colonies.” 

“Very good, indeed. I hope you are correct,” 
Washington replied as he looked about the shop. 
“Do you have ample space?”’ he asked. 

“Why yes, Sir, and to spare.” 

“T wonder if you would do me a great service?” 

“Your only have to name it, Sir.”’ 

“It would be most convenient if I could have a 
small desk here in one corner where I could trans- 
act business on my visits.” 

Mercer shook his head. ‘That would not 
suit you, Sir. We hope to have much trade. 
There would be constant interruptions. But 
we have a small room here, Sir, where you could 
be entirely private.” 

“You would not be inconvenienced by such an 
arrangement?” 

“Not at all, Sir. We should be honored.”’ 

Washington nodded with a pleased expression. 
“T shall send a desk from Ferry Farm to-morrow.” 

Mercer drew up a chair. 

“You have come for the meeting of Lodge 
Four I hope?” 

“I arranged my visit to allow me that priv- 
ilege.”’ 

“We shall be deeply honored, sir. What is 
the latest news of the state of the Colonies, Mr. 
Washington?” 

“Everything seems quiet at the moment. 
Trade is flourishing. I trust the British will see 
reason and provoke us no further.” 

Doctor Mercer shook his head. 

“That is just a lull before a storm, Mr. Wash- 
ington. New methods will be introduced to ac- 
complish their purposes,’’ 

“T am entirely of your opinion. We can de- 
mand our rights but we will never be granted 
them. We shall have to engage in a war of in- 
dependence. God grant that day will not come 
until our people are of one mind, sir. To engage 
in a war while our people are divided would be 
disastrous to our cause.” 


Washington rose and placed his hand on Doc- 
tor Mercer’s shoulder. 








“You and I learned in our campaigns against 
the French and Indians in Pennsylvania not to 
rush into a war, Doctor. We must hold back 
until the country is entirely of one mind. Then 
we shall lead to liberty.”’ 

There was a thoughtful silence. 

‘‘Why are you smiling so wistfully, Doctor?” 

“T was just wondering, sir, in some far off day 
if this great country will treasure that liberty, 
to see that it will not decay nor diminish.” 

Washington nodded emphatically. 


‘Each age must solve the problems of the 
hour, Doctor. We desire liberty and liberty we 
shall have. When liberty has been won, it be- 
comes a birthright. Let any generation be false 
to the stewardship of liberty and that liberty 
will be lost, Sir. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 

They stood in awed silence which was broken 
by Mr. Washington. 

“T am comforted to know that you keep con- 
stant watch over my mother, Doctor Mercer. 
Will you stroll along with me or are you due 
later.” 

“T beg to be excused at the moment, Mr. 
Washington. I will be at your mother’s before 
nightfall.”’ 

Mr. Washington bowed to both men and went 
out. 


The afternoon was broken by a procession of 


friends and neighbors who came to offer their 
good wishes and to examine the shop. Miss 
Isabella Gordon and her father came twice with 
other friends. 

When evening came Doctor Mercer sighed. 

‘“‘We can mend broken hearts as well as broken 
bones,” he told his partner. ‘‘Let us close now, 
Doctor Cements, and estimate the first day of, 
our venture,” he went on as he fastened the door 
while his partner consulted a ledger. 

‘What are your figures, Doctor Clements?” 


Doctor Clements grinned. ‘Very good in- 
deed, sir, we have received two pounds, a shilling 
and a sixpence, a load of wood, a new coat, and a 
half day’s work in the garden.” 

Doctor Mercer nodded with pleasure. 

“Add to that a misunderstanding between 
lovers patched up, and a furtherance of a second 
affair and we can call our venture a great suc- 
cess, Wecan take turns wearing the coat.” 
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E. M. F. 


A liver concentrate containing the erythrocyte 
maturing factor with 4.5 mg. of thiamin hydro- 
chloride (vitamin B:) 1500 U. S. P. units per ce. 

E. M. F. is administered intramuscularly in the 
treatment of pernicious anemia and its complica- 
tions, as well as anemias of the macrocytic type fre- 
quently caused by liver diseases, carcinoma of the 
stomach, spru, pregnancy, parasitic infections and 
vitamin deficiencies. 

It is supplied in 1-cc. ampuls, in boxes of 3 costing 
$1.20, and boxes of 60 costing $22.80; in 5 cc. vials 
costing $1.70 per vial. 

Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, Mich. 





HOMICEBRIN 


Studies of the past few years have developed rather 
definite conclusions concerning the daily vitamin re- 
quirements of infants, children and adults. Homi- 
cebrin is a product designed to supply these average 
daily requirements, and contains, per fluid dram: 


3000 U. S. P. units of vitamin A 
100 U. S. P. units of vitamin B, 
200 Sherman units of vitamin B 
200 U. S. P. units of vitamin C 

1000 U. S. P. units of vitamin D 


As its name suggests, Homicebrin is a homogenized 
preparation of the water-soluble and oil-soluble 
vitamins in a fine state of suspension in a base con- 
taining pectin, glucose and lactose. It is especially 
suited for administration to infants and children as 
it is very palatable and is miscible with milk formu- 
las, water and fruit juices. 
sides of nursing bottles. 

Its palatability makes Homicebrin a pleasant 
product for adults, and it is particularly recom- 
mended during pregnancy and lactation when normal 
vitamin stores may be depleted. 

Homicebrin is given in doses of 1 to 3 drams daily 
and is available in bottles of 2 ounces. 


Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW PRESCRIPTION SPECIALTIES 


It will not cling to the 
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PREPHYSIN 


Stearns has added Prephysin, or anterior pituitary 
gonadotropic hormone, to its line of prescription 
specialties. 

It is used in the treatment of various forms of 
male and female hypogonadism and is available as 
follows: 5-cc. vials, 25 units per cc., costing $2.40 
per vial; 15-cc. vials, 25 units per cc., costing $6.10 
per vial; 5-cc. vials, 100 units per cc., costiag $7.20 
per vial. 

Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, Mich. 





POTASSIUM CHLORIDE, LILLY 
POTASSIUM GLUCONATE, LILLY 


Some idea of the attention which physicians are 
giving to the sodium-potassium equilibrium of the 
body may be gained by the fact that Lilly cites 42 
scientific papers published on the subject, most of 
them recently, in describing their tablets of these two 
common drugs. 

Potassium is the predominant base in body cells, 
and sodium is the predominant base in the blood 
and other extra-cellular body fluids. New treat- 
ments of allergies, especially asthma and urticaria; 
Meniere’s syndrome; myasthenia gravis; and 
familial periodic paralysis include the restriction of 
sodium chloride intake and the simultaneous ad- 
ministration of potassium salts, usually the chloride. 
Because of local irritant effects, the potassium salts 
are usually given in dilute milk solutions or in the 
form of enteric coated tablets. 


Three times this dose of potassium gluconate is 
required. The daily quantities are usually given in 
three or more divided doses. It is advisable to start 
with small doses and increase them gradually. 

Lilly offers 5-grain Tablets of Potassium Chloride 
(Soluble) for preparing solutions, in bottles of 100, 
and bottles of 1000; Enseals (Enteric-Sealed Tab- 
lets, Lilly) 5 grains, in bottles of 100, bottles of 500, 
and bottles of 1000. Pulvules of Potassium Gluco- 
nate, 7!/2 grains, are supplied in bottles of 100, and 
bottles of 1000. 

Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IN THE NEWS 


The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain cele- 
brated its centenary on April 15th with acommemora-~ 
tive meeting. One hundred years ago chemists and 
druggists of England held their meetings at various 
London inns. It was at meetings in the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, on April 15, 1841, that one hundred 
members of the profession founded the Society. One 
factor which must have cast a shadow of sadness over 
the proceedings was the destruction recently of the 
Old Plough Court pharmacy by German bombs. 
This old pharmacy, opened in 1715, was a favorite 
shrine of the profession. 


Dr. Cary Eggleston, of New York City, was elected 
president of the United States Pharmacopceial Con- 
vention at a meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
April 12th, to succeed Dr. Charles W. Edmunds of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., deceased. 

Dr. Eggleston is consulting physician at the N. Y. 
Infirmary for Women and Children; consultant 
cardiologist at the Willard Parker Hospital and the 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled. He is visit- 
ing physician, Bellevue, Second (Cornell) division; 
associate attending physician, New York Hospital; 
associate professor clinical medicine, Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College; fellow of the A. M. A.; 
fellow of New York Academy of Medicine; fellow 
of the Association of American Physicians; and 
fellow emeritus, American Society for Clinical In- 
vestigation. 


A new racket being used by narcotic addicts to 
secure morphine has been disclosed by Frank J. 
Smith, Supervisor of Narcotic Control of the New 
York State Department of Health, and pharmacists 
are cautioned to be on the look-out to avoid being 
victimized. The new method was disclosed by the 
following report: 

On the night of April 4th, a man entered a phar- 
macy in New York City and introduced himself as a 
federal agent and stated that he expected a man to 
present a forged morphine prescription and asked 
the pharmacist to fill the same to assist in the appre- 
hension. A short time later a man presented a phy- 
sician’s prescription for morphine. After the pre- 


scription had been filled, the supposed federal agent . 


took the blank with him and stated that he was going 
to follow the customer and place him under arrest. 

When the ‘‘agent’’ failed to return to the pharmacy 
and furnish a receipt for the prescription, the phar- 
macist became suspicious and reported the matter to 
the Police Department of New York City. The 
matter was then referred to the State Health De- 
partment, Bureau of Narcotic Control. 


Pharmacists are urged to obtain identification of | 
persons presenting themselves in official capacities | 
in order that they will not be victimized and also to 
prevent the diversion of narcotic drugs by various 
types of trickery. 


C. W. McClintock, Director of the Hospital and ~ 
Laboratory Supply Stores at Ohio State University, — 
was elected president of the Ohio Society of Hospital | 
Pharmacists last month. Other officers elected in- 
clude the following: President-elect, Stanley E. 
Dorsey, chief pharmacist of Christian Holms Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati; 
quand, chief pharmacist of University Hospitals, 
Cleveland; secretary, E. W. Boher, chief phar- 
macist of Womens and Childrens Hospital, Toledo; 
treasurer, Russell H. Stimson, chief pharmacist of 
Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland; and correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Eula L. Smith, chief pharmacists 
of Flower Hospital, Toledo. 


The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science will celebrate the completion of its one 
hundred and twentieth annual collegiate session on 
June 3rd with impressive ceremonies in conjunction 
with its annual Alumni Homecoming Day and Re- 
union. 


Andrew Scherer of Chicago, dean of pharmacists — 
in the State of Illinois, celebrated his sixtieth year ~ 
in the practice of the profession on May 8th. He is © 
85 years of age. 


PICTURE OF THE MONT 


Since the National Formulary recognizes as 
Buchu the leaves of three shrubs, namely, Barosma 
betulina, B. crenulata and B. serratifolia, and the © 
present description does not cover adequately the 
materials recognized, especially in distinguishing 
between the forms of Short Buchu called “Oval 
Buchu” yielded by B. crenulata and the main supply - 
of Short Buchu yielded by B. betulina, a thorough 
study is being made for the purpose of improving 
the Buchu standard. 

This work is being carried out by Harold S./ 
Feldman, research fellow in pharmacognosy at the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, under 
the direction of Dr. Heber W. Youngken. His 
investigation is supported by a grant of the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Authentic 
leaves, flowering tops, and fruiting branches of 
several species of Barosma have been secured 
from the Union of South Africa through its Legation 
in Washington, D. C., and other samples have been 
obtained from American sources for use in this 
work. 
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OBITUARY 


CHARLES BERNARD JORDAN 


Dr. Charles B. Jordan, Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy, Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana, 
died April 22nd, in Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
after a week’s illness following a heart attack. He 
was 62 years of age. Dean Jordan was stricken as he 
finished an address before the Chicago Branch of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
April 15th, on a subject very close to his heart, 
‘‘Interprofessional Relations.’’ 

The passing of Dean Jordan brought to an end 
an illustrious career in the profession in which he 
had spent about 40 useful years, more than 30 of 
which were on the Purdue faculty. He was born 
November 7, 1878, at Morrice, Michigan, was gradu- 
ated from Michigan State Normal College in 1904, 
was superintendent of schools four years in his 
home town, and entered the University of Michigan, 
where he was graduated in 1910 and obtained an 
advanced degree two years later. He joined the 
Purdue faculty in 1910 as professor of pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry and director of the School of Phar- 
macy, a position he held until 1924. In that year 
the Department of Pharmacy became a School of 
Pharmacy and he was made its dean. 





DEAN CHARLES B. JORDAN 


Dean Jordan was active in state and national 
pharmaceutical associations, serving as president of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
in 1918 and 1919. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the Council of the AMERICAN PHaR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Professional Relations and a 
member of various committees of the Council in- 
cluding the Publications Committee under whose 
direction this JOURNAL is published. 

In recognition of his outstanding work in phar- 
macy, Dean Jordan was given the Doctor of Science 
degree by Ohio Northern University in 1933 and by 
Rutgers University last year. In addition to the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, he was 
member of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the Indiana Academy of Science, the In- 
diana Pharmaceutical Association, the American 
Association of University Professors, Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, Rho Chi, Phi Kappa, Sigma Xi and Scab- 
bard and Blade fraternities. 

Dean Jordan was a member of St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church and of the Holy Name Society there, the 
LaFayette Rotary Club, and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Indiana Public Health Council. He was 
active in many forward movements in the com- 
munity as well as the state and was at one time 
president of the West LaFayette Boy Scouts Dads’ 
Club. He also was a member of the Newman Club 
onthe campus. For many years he had served as an 
instructor in the nurses’ training school of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital and the last two years had 
served as president of the faculty of that school. 

Dean Jordan was married August 20, 1907, to 
Helen Mary Byrns of Laingsburg, Michigan, and 
they were the parents of four children, Mrs. Michael 
T. Ricks, of LaFayette; Miss Mildred Jordan, a 
student at St. Mary’s College; Lieut. Robert Jor- 
dan, an instructor at Culver Military Academy; and 
Charles Jordan, in charge of pharmacy extension for 
the University of Florida. Besides the widow and 
children several brothers and sisters survive. 


HENRY A. STYPE 


Henry A. Stype, president of the Ohio State Board 
of Pharmacy, died at his home in Wooster, Ohio, on 
April 12th. He was 47 years of age. 

Mr. Stype had served two terms on the State Phar- 
macy Board, two terms as president of the Wayne 
County Pharmaceutical Association, and he was sec- 
ond vice-president of the Ohio State Pharmaceutical 
Association. He was a member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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BRANCH MEETINGS 


CuicaGo.—The 272nd meeting of the Chicago 
Branch was held on April 15th as a joint meeting 
with ‘The Annual Conference on Modern Phar- 
macy’ sponsored by the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, at the West Side Professional 
Schools Y. M. C. A. The meeting was preceded by 
a dinner. : 

Dean E. R. Serles presided at the meeting and 
introduced the guests of the evening: Dr. R. B. 
Allen, Executive Dean of the Chicago Professional 
Colleges of the University, Dr. D. J. Davis, Dean of 
the College of Medicine, Dr. H. M. Marjerison, Dean 
of the College of Dentistry, and Dr. C. B. Jordan, 
Dean of the Purdue University School of Pharmacy. 
Dean Jordan gave the address of the evening, on the 
subject of professional relations. He discussed the 
role of the physician, dentist, pharmacist and phar- 
maceutical manufacturer in codperative activity in 
the interest of public health. He discussed the 
educational progress which has been made in phar- 
macy and he outlined various methods which groups 
in different states are using to promote closer co- 
operation between the health professions. 

Shortly after his address, Dean Jordan was taken 
ill and removed to Presbyterian Hospital where he 
passed away a few days later. The following resolu- 
tion expresses the feelings of the Chicago Branch 
upon this great loss to American Pharmacy: 


WueErEAS, God has seen fit to remove from 
our midst on April 22, 1941, an ardent member 
of our Association, Dean C. B. Jordan; and 


WHEREAS, Dean Jordan was a pharmacist 
and educator of’ national reputation and one 
who was generous in the giving of his valu- 
able time for the betterment of the profession 
and of those engaged in the practice of it; and 


WHEREAS, That in the death of Dean C. B. 
Jordan the pharmacists of America have lost 
a courageous leader, and the members of the 
Chicago Branch a worthy friend whose last 
public appearance was as their guest speaker; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Chi- 
cago Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocraTION, do express our admiration of the 
character of the late Dean C. B. Jordan and 
our deep sympathy in his loss, and that we 
extend our sympathy to his family; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Chicago Branch 
and that a copy be sent to Mrs. Jordan. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON STUDENT Brancu.—The 
first annual joint meeting of the George Washington 
School of Pharmacy Student Branch and the City of 
Washington Branch was held at the American In- 
stitute of Pharmacy, on April 21, 1941. 

President Benson introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Norman Topping, of the National In- 
stitute of Health, who gave an interesting discussion 
of Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, tracing the role 
of the wood tick in spreading that disease. The lec- 
ture was illustrated with a series of slides and a mo- 
tion picture on the distribution of the disease, its 
incidence and treatment. 

Dr. Topping explained the work of the Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory where the Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever vaccine is prepared under the control 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. Two additional 
sound films were shown, the first dealing with the 
facts that a layman should know about cancer, and 
the second dealing with the work in syphilis clinics 
in the rural sections of Georgia. 


North Paciric.—The regular annual meeting 
of the North Pacific Branch was held on April 16, 
1941. The nominating committee for officers for 
the ensuing year made the recommendation that all 
of the officers be reélected for another year due to 
the fact that the organization, through the efforts of 
its president, Mr. Edgar Stipe, had substantially in- 
creased its membership and had presented to the 
membership some very informative meetings. The 
recommendations of the nominating committee were 
unanimously approved. 


St. Joun’s UNtversiry StrupENT BRANcH.— 
Captain Robert Simons, recruiting officer for the 
southern district of New York, addressed the March 
14th meeting of the Branch on the position of the 
pharmacist in the national defense program. 
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Charles Bryan, of Fritzsche Brothers, addressed 
the March 28th meeting and presented a motion pic- 
ture on ‘‘Essential Oils in Perfumery.” 

Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Secretary of the New 
Jersey Board of Pharmacy, addressed the April 14th 
meeting on the needs and opportunities of pharmacy. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE STUDENT BRancH.—Dr. 
Howard Hailey, a leading dermatologist, addressed 
the April 30th meeting of the branch on the subject 
of ‘Skin Allergy.’’ Showing colored slides to illus- 
trate his talk, Dr. Hailey stressed the pharmacists’ 
opportunity to assist physicians in recognizing skin 
rashes which result from idiosyncrasies to certain 
drugs and in adjusting medication to overcome such 
conditions. 


City oF WASHINGTON.—Dr. Harvey B. Haag, 
Professor of Pharmacology, Medical College of 
Virginia, addressed the March 17th meeting on 
“The Pharmacology of Tobacco.”’ His talk was illus- 
trated with slides showing the early history of to- 
bacco, early pipes of the North American Indians, 
apparatus used in studies of the actions of tobacco 
and its smoke, and tables presenting the findings of 
some of Dr. Haag’s work. He discussed the nicotine 
content of various types of tobacco and that of the 
smoke from these when in the form of cigarettes, the 
relative toxicity of nicotine and its salts, the effects 
of inhaling and comparisons of various methods of 
smoking. The interest in the subject was shown by 
the number of questions submitted to Dr. Haag after 
his talk. 


StaTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON.—Theodore 
Hagen was elected president of the Branch at the 
May 7th meeting. Other officers elected included 
Miss Marie Reisenauer, first vice-president; Richard 
Slagle, second vice-president, Kenneth Benedict, re- 
porter; and Haakon Bang, secretary-treasurer. 


Lo-han, a widely used Chinese drug of hitherto 
mysterious origin, has been identified as a member of 
the Momordica family and has been named Momor- 
dica Grosvenori, in honor of Dr: Gilbert Grosvenor, 
president of the National Geographic Society, ac- 
cording to Science. 

The drug is used in China and in Chinese com- 
munities in this country as a remedy for colds, sore 
throats and minor digestive upsets. It is a gourd 
that is cured by heating over a slow fire. The fruits 
sell at twenty cents apiece in this country. About 
one thousand tons of the fruit are raised in China 
annually. 
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Agar, hitherto obtained almost entirely from Ja- 
pan, is now being produced in large quantities in 
California, according to Science News Letter. The 
United States Agar Company has just completed a 
new plant in San Diego which will triple its former 
output of 20,000 pounds a year. 


Charles Hall Evans, President of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, addressed the an- 
nual pharmacy banquet tendered to the Senior Class 
of the School of Pharmacy of the University of South 
Carolina by the South Carolina Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety. 


Robert P. Fischelis, Secretary of the New Jersey 
Board of Pharmacy and member of the New Jersey 
State Department of Health, has been named an 
editorial adviser to Medical Care, a new quarterly 
publication devoted to the economic and social as- 
pects of health service. The journal is published for 
the Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
Inc., of New York City, and is edited by Dr. Michael 
M. Davis. 


H. F. Singleton, of the Singleton Drug Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., won first prize for the second 
consecutive year in the 1941 Clean-Up Campaign 
sponsored by the Birmingham Retail Druggists 
Association under the supervision of the Physicians 
Relations Committee. 


A. L. Malmo, President of the American College of 
Apothecaries, presented a certificate of honorary 
fellowship in that organization to the Leadbeater- 
Stabler Apothecary Shop, Alexandria, Va., owned 
by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Shown left to right, are Dr. E. F. Kelly, Secretary of 





the A. PH. A.; A. L. Malmo; Mrs. R. M. Reese, in 
charge of the shop; Walter S. Nicklin, Alexandria 
pharmacist; Dr. Richard A. Deno, vice-president 
of the Friends of Historical Pharmacy; and Charles 
N. Selby, Secretary of the American College of 
Apothecaries. 
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During April the following persons visited the 
American Institute of Pharmacy: Maurice Weiss, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Sidney Weiss, Washington, D. 
C.; Harry F. Kennedy, Washington, D. C.; Max 
Celler, Washington, D. C.; Eugene Hood, Columbia, 
S. C.; Clarence S. Strecker, Greenfield, Mass.; 
Solomon Werner, Baltimore, Md.; Robert L. Zeive, 
Detroit, Mich.; Joseph H. Saks, Washington, D. C.; 
Silvio A. Sappia, Cliffside Park, N. J.; Henry P. 
Meyers, Toledo, O.; Maryhelen Meyers, Toledo, 
0.; John E. Mesquita, Cambridge, Mass.; Morris 
H. Yarmack, Washington, D. C.; Osmo Becko, 
Butte, Mont.; Donald P. LeGalley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


On April 19th, the following persons, from Ford- 
ham University College of Pharmacy, visited the 
American Institute of Pharmacy: Irving Green- 
berg, Ralph Goldberg, Lucius Ales, Victor Calonico, 
Sebastian J. Galizia, Andre Fiscella, Maurice Her- 
zog, Frank Greene, Otto F. A. Canis, Rev. William 
Quiltz, Peser J. Conroy, Adolph J. Ignatzuh, Burton 
Suchoff, Stanley Brown, Saul Chankin, Herbert 
Wolk, S. Howe, Louis V. Clemente, Alfred J. White, 
C. Robert O’Hagan, Walter R. Freytag, Jr., Fred 
J. Rocchio, Joseph S. Czestochowski, Kenneth 
Petretti, Harold Halpern, John L. Cucofo, Michael 
Bruno, Frederick M. Greken, Jr., Donini A. Soli- 
nardo, Joseph Selaro, Jr., Stanley Sneider. 


Dr. S. L. Hilton, Washington, D. C., has donated 
a copy of Elixirs—Third Edition, Their History a 
Resume of Unofficial Elixirs, from the Days of 
Paracelsus, by J. U. Lloyd, May 7, 1941; and a 
blown bottle from the Pharmacy of Stabler-Lead- 
beater, Alexandria, Va., capacity about 12 fluid 
ounces. 


Sulfaguanidine, the newest of the sensational sulf- 
onamide drugs, has recently been placed on the 
market by Lederle Laboratories, Inc., New York. 
This chemotherapeutic agent has been developed 
by the American Cyanamid Company and by 
Lederle. U. S. Patent No. 2,218,490 has been 
granted covering this compound. The drug has 
been supplied to clinicians throughout the world for 
investigational work by Lederle. 


Sulfaguanidine inhibits the growth of gram nega- 
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tive bacteria and at the same time remains within 
the colon, and has been found useful clinically in 
the treatment of acute bacillary dysentery. The 
results have been consistently good and in many 
cases spectacular. Favorable clinical response to 
sulfaguanidine in cases of bacillary dysentery is 
manifested by fall in temperature, decline in white 
cell count, and reduction in number of stools. 

The new drug has been shown to be a useful pro- 
phylactic measure against infections which may de- 
velop after operations on the colon. The drug is 
relatively less absorbed when given by mouth than 
are the other sulfonamides and tends to inhibit the 
growth of gram-negative organisms in the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Thus, the possibility of infection 
caused by the presence of these bacteria is reduced 
in surgical patients. Sulfaguanidine is now being 
widely used as a pre-operative and post-operative 
measure in surgery of the colon. 

Sulfaguanidine may exhibit in the patient all the 
forms of toxicity shown by other sulfonamides. 
Clinically, sulfaguanidine has appeared to be less 
toxic than other sulfonamides, although this may 
be due in part to the fact that it is less well ab- 
sorbed. Sulfaguanidine should always be given only 
under the direct supervision of a physician. This 
drug is not indicated for the treatment of pneu- 
monia, gonorrhea or staphylococcal and streptococ- 
cal infections. 

Of the sulfonamide compounds only three—sulf- 
anilamide, sulfapyridine and sulfathiazole—have 
previously been accepted. To this famous family 
sulfaguanidine may now be added, thus widening 
the sphere of action of chemotherapy. 

“‘Sulfaguanidine Lederle” is available in packages 
of 50, 100 and 1000, 0.5 gram—7.7 grains—Tablets; 
and in powder form, 12 cellophane packets of 3'/: 
grams each and tins of '/, and 1 lb. 


The Scarlet Ray 1941, annual yearbook of the 
Rutgers University College of Pharmacy, Newark, 
N. J., is dedicated to the ‘‘profession of pharmacy 
and to all those men and women making it such an 
honorable and respected art.’’ The dedication page 
shows photographs of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHARMACY, President C. H. Evans and Secretary 
E. F. Kelly of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssocrATION, and of members of the college faculty. 
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State Pharmaceutical Associations 
State President Secretary Meeting Place Date 
Alabama Charles L. Gammill Mrs. Thelma M. Coburn, Birmingham Birmingham June 10-12 
Arizona Wayne C. Denson N. Bs — 501 Title & Tst. Bidg., 
Arkansas Purcell Smith Iel Brite, Rm. 225, Capital Hotel, Little | Hot Springs June 10-12 
oc 
California Jess D. Hardy Roy S. Warnack, 430 H. W. Hellman | Longbeach June 15-18 
Bidg., Los Angeles 
Colorado Bert C. Corgan C. J. Clayton, 1042 E. Colfax Ave., Denver | Colorado Springs June 17-19 
Connecticut Frank M. Landy a Garvin, 20 Lake Pl., New | New London June 
aven 
Delaware W. F. Longendyke Albert Bunin, 1713 W. Fourth St., Wilming- | Rehoboth Beach June 
ton 
District of M. G. Goldstein Raymond Watson, 77 P St., N. E. Wash- 
Columbia ington, c. 
Florida L. H. Penberthy R.Q. Richards, Ft. Meyers Jacksonville May 27-29 
Georgia John W. White rf O. Moore, 501 Voluubaer Bidg., on Macon April 22-24 
Idaho Wade Wilson J. J. Lynch, 206 Yates Bidg., Boi: Sun Valley June 
Illinois J. Harry Lindahl J. J. Shine, 77 W. Washington St., "Chichige Rockford May 13-15 
Indiana Ira V. Rothrock ego V. Darnell, 710 Test Bldg., Indian- | South Bend June 24-26 
apolis 
lowa H. H. Gibbs V. H. Tyler, Lenox 
Kansas W. F. Sprague Clara B. Miller, 824 Kansas Ave., Topeka | Wichita Mch. 17-20 
Kentucky W. E. Albritton 3 M. Josey, 228 W. oo St., Frankfort | Louisville June 17-19 
Louisiana Guy H. Alford P. J. Monte, New Orlea: Lake Charles May 20-21 
Maine Carroll D. Moores J. H. Allen, 118 Main St. Waterville Rangeley Lakes June 14-17 
Maryland L. N. Richardson E. F. Kelly, 2411 N. Charles St., Baltimore | Baltimore June 24-26 
Massachusetts F. E. Berridge J. F. Finneran, 10 Otis St., Everett Swampscott June 17-19 
Michigan Peter L. McFarlane | O. F. Cook, 1514 Olds Tower Blidg., Lans- | Detroit 
ing 
Minnesota Jason E. Treat Charles V. Netz, College of Pharmacy, | St. Paul April 21-24 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi N. S. Fox C. E. Wilson, Corinth Jackson June 17-18 
Missouri Ted Willard Joe Knight, Lebanon 
Montana George M. Gossman | J. A. Riedel, Boulder Butte July 
Nebraska Harold H. Roberts Richard Moses, 407 Federal Securities | Lincoln April 14-17 
Bidg., Lincoln 
Nevada 3 Clarence Hale L. J. Hilp, 127 N. Virginia St., Reno 
New Hampshire | John A. Greenaway | G. A. Moulton, Peterborough Dixville Notch Sept. 8-10 
New Jersey John J. McLaughlin | Prescott R. Loveland, Rm. 319, Trenton | Atlantic City June 17-20 
c Trust Bldg., Trenton 
New Mexico F. B. Seale H. E. Henry, 1629 N. 4th St., Albuquerque | Silver City May 19-20 
New York Wentworth Barnes R. S. —e 295 Washington Ave., | Bolton Landing June 15-20 
Brooklyn 
North Carolina Joseph Hollings- W. J. Smith, Chapel Hill Durham May 13-15 
North Dakota Dan Hall C. B. Hay, 716 Front St., Fargo Jamestown June 16-17 
Ohio L. M. Reid V. L. Keys, 30 E. Broad St., Columbus Cedar Point July 7-10 
Oklahoma Coleman Davis E. R. Weaver, Edwards Blidg., Stillwater Oklahoma City April 15-17 
Oregon . Frank Nau Chris Haleston, Portland Gearheart June 25-27 
Pennsylvania L. G. Rhodes C. B. Rickard, 227 State St., Harrisburg Philadelphia June 16-19 
Philippine Apolonio R. Chaves | Antonio Belmonte, Manila College of 
Islands Pharmacy, Manila 
Porto Rico Alberto Pelegrina Ramon Lopez Irizarry, Bx. 3815, San Juan 
Rhode Island Wilbur F. Johnston Jules Davis, 736 Hope St., Providence Watch Hill 
South Carolina L. A. Melchers, Jr. J. M. Plaxco, Due West Greenville June 11-12 
South Dakota J. A. Clute Kenneth Jones, Gettysburg Madison June 
Tennessee F. R. Rogers ba Sharp, 324 Vendome Bldg., Nash- | Chattanooga June 24+26 
ville 
Texas Murray Thames W. J. Danforth, 5th & Calhoun, Ft. Worth | Houston June 16-18 
Utah Glenn D. Kennedy Earle Gardeman, 506 Chamber of Com- | Ogden May 5-7 
merce Bidg., Salt Lake City 
Vermont Mrs. M. B. Clifford | Robert Carpenter, Rutland 
Virginia R. L. Ives A. L. - Winne, 400 Travelers Bldg., Rich- | Old Point Comfort | June 23-25 
mon 
Washington Everett Riser H. E. Henderson, 430 Henry Bldg., Seattle | Pullman June 22-24 
West Virginia Carl Walker J. L. Hayman, 325 Ash St., Morgantown Morgantown May 18-20 
Wisconsin Clem A. Czerwinski Jennings M Murphy, 625 N. Milwaukee St., | Milwaukee Sept. 17-19 
ilwaukee 
Wyoming A. E. Roedel, Jr. J. B. Tripeny, 214 S. Center St., Casper Casper May 26-27 
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Outdoor activities at this season cause many minor injuries requiring 


first aid treatment. 


Mercurochrome, H. W. & D., supplies your antiseptic needs. It is 
non-irritating, non-toxic and antisepticin wounds. It has a background 


of twenty years’ medical acceptance, 


A Mercurochrome display now will suggest the need of an extra 
supply for first aid kits or camp medicine chests. It will also be a re- 
minder of the seasonal need of other first aid supplies. 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore, 


An attractive display card and First Aid booklet 
will be sent to druggists on request. 


Merewrochrome, HWED. 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


This seal denotes acceptance of Mercuro- 
chrome by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Ass'n. 
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BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 
by Dr. Louis Gershenfeld 


290 Pages 


4O Mlustrations 


bacteriologist 
public health 


$4, 








Send me .......++- BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 
eeeecceees DETAILING THE PHYSICIAN 
OR BOTH 





ROMAINE PIERSON PUBLISHERS, INC. 
New York, N. ¥. 
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